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INTRODUCTION 



With' increasing frequency, .film courses and units 
are finding their way into the curricula of' Wis- 
consin secondary schools. The purpose of this re- 
source curriculum is to provide a wealth of infor- 
ntetion from which teachers may draw as they 
devise instructipnal programs "in film for* their 
♦•students. * . . 

The units in this curriculQni are arranged in 
what we consider a natural ord# of present^liaiu 
The first tlnit, "The l^Jature/of Film," considers 
various approaches to-' the study of film — as tech-v 
nical phenomenon, as industry, ,as art, and as re- 
flection and shaper of values.. The' second unit. 
"The Tools of Film," in considering the mechanics 
of film making equipmeni,- invites students to ex- 
periment with the medium as they develop "hands- 
on" familiarity wUh. technical potentialities and^ 
•limitations. The -third unit, me .Film Making , 
. Experience,"* moves from the equipment of tKe 
' medium to t^he aesthetic employment of that ' 
equipment. The fourth and' fifth unitk,yThe 
Forms of Film" and "Film Criticism," provide for 
the exploration ^of specific form or genre , of film 
and for the critical anallysis of films against criteria 
of technical and social significance. The final unit, 
^ "Th6 Shape, of Film to Come," invites the student 
to.draw.on'kxiowledge of the past ,i.and^ familiarity . 
with the present, in speculating about the skillful 
and imaginative use of film in the future.', » • 

Some teachers' may wish to u!se' this 'material' 
in the sequence in which it is presented in the re- 
-source curriculum."" In these cases, the teacher 
may draw 'frorh the. list of instructional objec- • 
tives, thQ content outline, -and the list of learning 
activities-and instructional assessment procedu^v 
those which seem most useful in adopting ahe' 
\jatits of instruction to , particular instructickj^l 
~ l^equirements. , \ ^ 

Other teachers niay wish to us^ these materials 
to strengthen units already being tauglit^_^j;ne 
scope of materials offered in this resource cur- 
riculum is such that a range of options are av^l- 
able to the teacher in making decisions about- 
course design in film. _ 



Teachers now to the (jiiscipiine of (Vlm'!may be 
surprised by the depth and range. »f the C(>ntont 
in this curriculum. Howevot-^ a resource curricu- 
lum shodW contain more tha^i an individual teach- 
er is Ukky to utilize in a particular unit or course. 
'Its-cpmprc?hei]siveness is designed to offer ranges 
of choice fcjr a variety of teachers. ' - ..V ^ 

' Although film courses are, increasin^f imfre- 
quency in the ^state of Wisconsin, the ind^iviidual 

- film teach'er'is still very muQh the pioneer. W)?ile 

• this resou^i-ee curriculum offers a general Ohart of ^ 
the terrain, leach. teacher must take a path con- 
sistent with Wal exigencies. , 

When film makirig equipnicnt is at 'a rnin.i- ' 
mun^ Mie teacher will find it necessary to .choose 
4Dasic film production experiences from fho cui*- . , ' 
' riculum while having' complex experiences fqr a^V^ 
time when^moro sophisticated equipment can he 
budgeted and purchased. . \ - . - 

'The; acquisition of'filn^s for study -may also, 
constitute -a problem for teachers new to the . • , , ■ 

- disciplint?. The films suggested in the curriculum- 
are generally available through public libraries, 
at little br no cost, and through^university bureaus 
of toudio' visual instruction at nominal fees. IId\v- 
ever, some of 'these filnis mu^t be ordered through 
rental houses at connmercial^ j^rices. Information >. 
regarding film' -distribution is. often available from ^ 
city libraries and nearby university media centers. 
Teachers on limited budgets may readily substi- 
tute available fijms for any of those suggested in 

the curriculum. . , * 

»^ 

Since film is a complex Phenomenon in a stag« . 
of rapyiS dev^elopment, teachers* must seize, every ^ ^ 
\opportunity to grow in knowledge through profes- 
sional meetings, ihservice Worj^shop.s, on campus \ 
study, and professional readij^g. We hipe t*hat this ^ 
curriculum will pi:ove useful for those teachers 
who have taken the time ancj effort to explore this ^ 
exciting medium. . ^ ^ ^ 
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UNIT ONE 

THE NATURE OJ^ FIL]^ 



Introdyctory Statemqit • v ^ 

^ There is an area in the hxi^nian mind (or heart) 
which can be readis^d only- through ci ieina, 
through that cinema which is always ahake, 
always qlianging. Only "sUcJi cinema cii/X re- 
/ veal} descHbe, make us oonscious, hip at lohat 
we really are of aren't, or sirt^ the true and 
• changing beauti^ o[ the* world drmiud us. 

^ -^onas Mekas 

. ' "vNotes on . the Ne\y American Cinema" 

Cinema is a powerful, force in our society. We 
- ^spend a lot of tirT\e with hVin, William Kuhns, in 
his book, Exploring- the Film, states that it is esti- 
; jmated, that by {he^me a. young person graduates 
from high school,. he or-she ;has 'already seen 500 
.f^such feature films in theaters aW the equivalent 
of 7,500 tvC^o hour feature films on television. Film 
•il often taken fqr granted. The viewer sees a mi- 
rage Of images ''accompanied by full stereophonic 
sound as he sits in a plushly cushioned thfcater 
chair munching p(5pcorn. Thtj "Sik O'Clock News" 
s gives a firsthand view of major news events tak- 
ing place from Saigon to London. The ^Tuesday 
Night Movie" follows As a feature film is presented 



Film is bif^ busi^icss. From the din^ctor to the 
local ttu\iter projociiomist, film involve^s a vast in- 
dustry. The iTtudent siiould come to see film as- 
liHily a mass medium which involves many people 
in i^rodui'tioD, distribution, and exhibition. Film 
is not isolated from .the mariccMplace^ Economic 
considerations have played an" important role ih 
,the development oL the industry. ^ " 

' Film has pl'len been jicglectcd as an art form. 
Pe-rliap;s it is too enjoyable,, too accessible to be 
considered ap-wrt. HoVever, this s^ion of ' the , 
urtit allowiS^tiideilts to consider how mfnlnay be 
viewed i\s an art form.' Film is a synthetic irt with 
various oU\ot arts combining to create the whole. 
And yet, this unit seeks to show the students how 
film is a. unique medium vntli special quJtlitios 
apart from the^other arts. . 

TheYmal section of this unit deals witH film as 
both nn active and a passive- force in society. The 
student socs, through various activities, Wiv film 
is able to rellect the values of a society as well as 
t.0 influenco/and shape values. Tlie potential in- 
fluence thdt film has on social, poliVcal, and ethi-, 
cal mores must be realized by the student. 
' x^fter stiidents have been exposed to these vari- 
ous approaches to fiinj, tfiey should see rpore clear- 
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INlgni movie lOllOWb a& d IUqILUIC nxm lo ^l^^^^xei,^^ ^ UUS UppiUU*-llt:b LU Jlilli^, ai*v»L*x« .^»v^^v, v-.^..^ 

to its-audience. Although' the quantity of time s[U||^ ly cinema'^abilil^s and potentials. The student 



dents spend as media consumers is impressive, the 
quality di theiKtalk about filna is hot. 

The first \mit of Jhis film course enables the 
student to get to knovv film a little better. In ''The 
Nature of Film,'' the student sees that^filixi is- a 
composite of many things and, that there are many f 
faces "to 'the cinema. The unit looks at .film aS a 
technical phenomenon, film as an industry, film as; 
" an art, and film as a reflector and shaper of values. 
The unit provides the stii^lent with v^irious ways 
in which one can approach film. 

In exploring film as a technical phenomenon,, 
the student gains a> biisic umlerstanding of how . 
film workg. A brief history the technical devel- 
opment of film reminds the student that tlje ^rt .of 
Mm is, dependent on the technology oHilm"! Eiarly 
pWeers were interested in machinery isattfer than 
' in^t. Throughout the years, 'developments in filnfi 
temnology preceded deyeloprnents in film*art.. The 
p-Orpose of4his part of the unit is not to-give~stu-v 
/dents ^ mass of technical information, but rather 
to acquit thfci with the major developments in 
film technblogy. In the following unit, "Tools of 
the Film,7 the student will learn more specific 
^ technical information negarding the barsic equip- 
ment of film making. - , . ^ 



''has grown olu^ to seeing that'ciRema whi,ch Me- 
kas dcsdi-ibes as able "to reveal, describe, make u| 
conscious, hit at what we really are 6r aren't, br 
sing the tine and changing beauty of the world 
Sround us*."'*^' 

The acti^itiesoot this unit-involve several film 
viewings and "hancferon" ejcperiences so that the . 
student is able to cj)eate as- well as cxitically con- 
sume films. The experiences provided in this unit . 
fprmC]" basis from, which to work through subse- . 
quent ntjiits. As the course unfolds, students' ex- 
. peri ence, with film will/j^icrease as they become 
more involvecl in film' making itself. 

Instructional 0|)jectIvcs 

' |. -After observing an experiment using the, phi 
•vphenomenon, the^student will be abla to ex- 
plain tha^ phenomefion in his/her ow| words. 

2. At the end of the unit, the student \viy be able . 

to define the principle 'of' mtern^tt^t move^ 
" ^ent in 'his/her \)wn words anc 



_ 'demon- 
strate that concept through the use of flifj 
c^rds. ^ 



1 Jonas Mekas, "Notes on the New American Cinema," 
Film Cul^re (Spring, 19€y2), p. 18. 



\5. 



6. 



J 



Given materials, the student will bo able to 
draw a jrcries of inria^cs orl lead<M' vvhicli, when 
.£ivo the appearance /)f movement: 

appropriate mat^^rials, tl/e student will 

, be able ta cut out and construtlt a movie ma-- 

chine that creates a mavin^^ imft^e that is dis- 

cernibte to the'vibwer. 

■ • • ^ , ■ • i 

After constructing a paper movie machine, the 

student will ^be able to domonstrato and ex- 

{)lain how the mechanism works. The de^crip- 
ion must ^dntain the words ' persistence of 
.•vision, phi phenomenon, and intermittent 
movement. / ' ' 

After listening to an early, soilnd recording! 
from a film, the student will' be able to distin- ' 
guish least- four qualities or element3 of 
style that make it different from today's 
sound tracks. * . 

After viewing a cartoon and seeing how the 
c*61or process works jn a bqok, the student will 
be' able to describe how th,e early technicolor 
process works in hi^/her own words. ^^"^ 

8. driven a 'copy of tl^e Quf-refij^ X^ariety magazine,' 
the student will l>e able to determine which 
contemporary movies are the most successful 

^ moneymakers and hypothesize reasons* for the 
box office success. The effectiveness of the.an- 
' swers will be* judged on jhe student's ability 
tcrsjhpw a^^understandinyfof au(^ience appetils, 
popular trends in film stjyles, tfie economic re- 
lationship^ of audience,! distributor' and pro- 



d^^^yb, th^cost -of pro(9Sucti^n, anti fftibllcity 



9. 



10. 



effects. 

driven 
ducti 
seven 



a list of the variou^roh 
tjie student will be ab' 
Cihc diit^s for eacn role. 




(A in film pro- 
blff.to idenPtify 



M 



With jthe u>fi;^f no'fes, the student will be abl'^ 
^ to create a oMj^ibutiori/exhibition model of 
the film industry such thaf the relationship of 
the Individual ' theater managfer*s position to 
the rest of the industry is. depicted. 

11. ?^ter viewing a film and reading a literary 
version of The sSme ^title?, th.e student will be 
able to list at least five distinctions between 
the film and the literary portrayal. * 

12. Qiven specific roles in a filni production^, the 
• student will 'be able to identify at l^ast one 

. artistic decision n^c^by each of th^^embers 
of the^£lmTM*Gducpqn staff (e.g., writer, direc- 
, tor, cameraman, actor, editor, lighting teqhriii- 
cian, costumer, choreographer, set designer). 

* 3 

13. G^en specific examples of films, the st^udent 
Jr^iil be able to identify at leasyt five types of 

4^r values' each film reflects or shapes. 



14, Given a Him ^depiciin/^ a historical (went, the 
stiw+t^t'^^vvTW f)e able to .r(?co){n^e tho pojnt of 
view exhibitvd by the (Hm. » ^ 

If), VVifiioiU .{'he use of notes and utiver materials, 
the student vyiH bo able to construct a sketch 
of th.e n>k of Bliicks in f\lm history which in- 
clud(,>s^at R>ast nine entries liirtcd chmnolo^i- 
cally. ' • ] ^ 

Uiven excerpts of films from d-ilferi>nt\Tas, 
thtrsttident will be able to correctly rrj^it^i the 
title of the films with econopib descriptions of 
th(^ eras. * ' ' ' / ' ^ 

17, Given a specific era and a -film represoMfative 
of an era, the stiifijont will be able tcxfescribe 
the psychologic'al conditions pi^evalent in the 
*socifty at the time the -film was gener5it«;d. 

18, Given a list,of aix fjlm »charaj:!teristics, the stu- 
^ dent will correctly- identify each of the jChfir- 

, acteristics as^ representative of ^ontempwary 
.religious filnis or religious films of the '^0'^ , 

19. Gl^,Gn t^(y^ar time intervals! the student will 
be abti? to name one Star who played a^ero 

'image and one*star who played an anti-herp 
irpage for each'^detade and will identify* three 
trends in hero/anti-hero stereotyping. 

20. After viewing commercial clips, the studeitt 
will be able to hypotljesizc at- least th^e 
values of the society which produced the film. 
The afewers will be jU^fe^d on 4he istudent's 

. ability to recognize' histprical, sociological, 
economic, political, psyiholoffical,, religious, 
andJ ethicalXmoral iipplioations in the Qom^ 
mercials. * j - W 



) Content Outline 



-I. Film as- a u'echnical Phenomenon 
A. How .filtv works 

1. Persistency of vision 

a. ^ A series of still pictures changed rap- 

idly—uncovered long enough -to reg- 
. ister 

b. ^The-rejtina retains an ima'ge f or a ivdiQ- 
tien of a second longejjr than it actually 
appears — due to this blend ©f one pic- 
ture to another, motion appears 

2. Phi phenomenon 

a. A rqental phenomenon not in our eye 
' — the brain graps the illusion of 

movement 

b. Created "^vhen' two, light bulbs are 
turned on and off in alternating fash- 
ion until viewer perceives movemer 
between the two bulbs . ^- --^ 
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3. Intormiltent 'movement ' . j 

a. Projector or camera' slunys one fnuuc 
lon^ euoiij^h'to be ijccn or/cx[)T)Scd. » 
then cQVci«s it up and ^ly)ws nost 

frame f ► \ * 

Stoprtmd-^() nu)tii)ivj^*tliu» projcctoi- 
or €am(?! a " , \ '^^^ . 
(inalim— IH franic^s fu>r second noY- 
-"^^ mal running time. \ • \ 
'V (^) Uimm— 24 frailies perVsecond) nor- 
mal riinnin'g time . , 
B. The invention — child of »^Jence 
. 1. Marly persons contributed to discH)Very'^c 
^ of the motion picturi' - 

.a. Rojffet— persistence of vision >(lB2-n 
br r)agucrre — photographic process 

('i8:i9). ' . ■ . 

c. Eastman— cejhdoid base film (1888) 

2. Much happened simuUaneov»sly in' de- 
r velopini^f '^moving pictures" 

.; a/ Kinetoscopp — Edison.. Dicksen; U.S. 

b, Cinematographe — Lumit^re Bros.; 
France 

\c. Bioskop— Skladai^bwski; Germany^ 

3. New inventions ' to3iliiPt'^>ve the filni 
medium 

a. The advent of soVnd 

(1) Developed by DeForest 

(2) Called "Vitap*fbne" by Warner 
. ^ Bros. A , " 

' (3) First 'U^d in filrjn, '*Tho Vazz 
SlSger'! (4927) 

b. Introduction of color 

(1) "Early color achieved by tinted 
stock and haryd painting 
' (2) Rendered photographically by 
coating with tolor-sensitive chem- 
icals .-^ 

(3) Technical developed' by Herbert; 
' ^ Kalmus • . ^ A 

. (4) First used in W^lt Disney car-, 
toons • " 

c. Developments within' theater exhibi- 
. tion ^ 

(1) 3rD \ 

(2) Wide screen-^Qifterama, Cinema- 
scope 

Film as an Industry U.S. 

A. Film as a commodity 

1. Passed from producer to consunrTeF"'^ **' 

2. Pressures structuring filrjt^ based more 
on social and economic conditions and 
relations than on cj^atiVe potentials 

B. Film-^a^ a mass medium 
i. Mass manufactured 

' a," Many involved in pr^oduction — -pro- 
ducer, backers, writer, ^irector, de- 
signers,- unit production ^anager, 
cameraman, make-up man, script girl, 
^ editor, composer, and publicist 



b. Many iny^>lv(»d .hi (^xUiljition lyid dis- 
• ' tril)ii|io|i • ' ^ f 

11. Mass awdienec* , ^ ^ 
^ a. liiti^ixt to keep'oost low and brFng in 
large aiulieiji.'e 
h. AudilMTVU' cR»sir"es and detuands ex- 
Ueniely important 
C Fihn as a u)rn|)etiXi\:(» system 

1. -Within tin* indus.lry^ * - / 
a. Studio rivalry ^ ^ • ^ 

• ' . b. Distribuiion/exhibitio|ji conif)etilion 

c. World market , . ' , 
L\ With vtlujrMu'cdia^ ' ^ 

a. InlhieiKM? oi\ TV ' ' 
(1) 1-ioat audjcnce 
\l) Film forced to aciapt 
' (a) Specialized, audience 
(b]i Censorship c^sed ' ^ 
; (c) Bridged with TV to produce 

and exhibit . • 
^(d) Innovation and 'n^^w^ lec.h- 
niques^used 

. • b. .Integration wit.h other media^ more 

common thap competition '^jj . 
(1) JVIuIti-media theater , ' f^^"^ 

• , ' (-) Movie adaptatioil^^ of novels' , 

. III.. Film as an - : • v . 

A. C1:'eati\'je 'f cfi^m of expression . *, 

B. New/aft.fori-i? (most r.ecentlv 'created) 

C. SyAtheUc ar^-^thqr arts comt^tne^ 

1. Photography^ ^ . I ' * 

2. Music . . ' ^ • ' ^ ^ 
Theater \ 

J4. Danee \ 
5. L/ireraltir^ ■ 

D. Distinct .arf form . ^ 
C7 1. Different thhrf theater , 

a. Performance recorded ^ , 

'b. Audionce experiences a different d*is- 

tance and -vie^oiiits frorn ^action ' 
c^ Film has greaSp capacity for tixne^and 

§pace y A ^ . - 

2. DifTcrent than literature ^ **. , 

a. Film is in^antarieous' comnup^CT^io/i 

vs. literature*s slow, li^\eaj;^rrnTiu\i- 

cation 

' , / b. Audio-visual i vs^. pijiji^^edju 

c. The^'experiencing;^ntifely cffttere 

E. Many may be considej?ed artist in film 

1. teirector 

2. Editor 
Actor 

Screenwwt^r _ 

5. Desigf^s-j-art, costumep(makeup v 

6. Cameraman 

IV, Film as a reflector and shaper^ of values in 
society . ' > 

A. Histori^l 

1. Reflec^ events and conditions of ai^'era. 



r 




' 4 • i.'';r>Ul^<*'lv'*Miy»<1y ii.;si>s,'5in;»(i(wi 
; 2. Skapt'S Tfltn ^ PiMT4pti()iis of Iust(ir4i;»»l » 
•^•/ivynts. p(»i)})U», {iiur conclit ions, ».\/^., Cua* 
U)r\s Last^SlaiKl ■ j^V 

• * l.| Jiolk*4.4H H-t titurU's, .^u'l'al [wWwxC^ini a'lui 

coiuliUons* pivjmliLi'^ ' . % 

, intuits' on a* st,at»\ rr;., l^lii'.ht ot the mii- 
\/(i^ar.l vWirkiT , / " J^^^ 

• 1. hoflccts t'coiioniiL: influenci's of an I'Va, 

c./i-, wnusichls of di^prossUin ct:\ 
2. Shijpt's^ attitudbs n*^; ird'ini.v roiulT: U)n.s. 

o:7*» titf'oet lihus (♦[ GiTmanv 
Political V / , ^ 
^ir.ReWijft'ts po'iili(liI idooknjy, c.^f., T.ehi Ric- 
'^-foristahrK filn/j of Na'iii Germany 
2.. a pes attitudes toward pel 
• ti^^s', i>^,, Russian films of the 
I^yctSDloj;;icaI ^ ' ^ / *■ 

1. Rtiflects conditions of. an era, a cfJJuntry, 
• a film maker, e.g.. "Dr. CaliLjari" 

2. Shapes perceptioli.s—psycholQgically per- 
» ^ sua^*vo, e.cj., commercial^; 

•F/ Relif^ious \/ . ^ ' ■ 

^* 1. Reflects the attitudes toward .reli^^ion, 
*' o.g., eras of reIi,L{i'ous. ^pularity . . 
, ' 2; Sh^ipes impres^jjons |(pf relit^ioiis events, 
e.g., Cecil B. DojyiTilQ^s spectaculars * 
hical/Moral ' \ « 
Reflects socjety'j? vplues, e,i,r, hero/anti- 
hero images ' 
ShapQs society's mores, e.g.. sexiuilityin 
films ^ ■ 



ic^ : t luh'nts :;h()uM \m' |>i;ovid'n| with a 
::(<ri^s M)f iiip raids wluilt, wh^n ;;hulllrd, ^ 

lii'nts to N^orK ^ith^hc-**' nu"(|s nianu- 



^k'nts 
/llv St 



such tliat !n<\v cxploi'c 
HfitiM'inil U-nt niovcnu" 
ijuai'.tv'} ari» 

'Pb-'y should cousuh^v how 



nu)\cnu'nt to 



the <"onccpt of 
. how the 
ifHl:: speeds, 
oni; oiH' uuai;c 



D. 



many • ^ 
litical sitim- 
Lhe 20:s 



E. 



iVUst af)})oar h(;fo\-(» it i:c«;is(,ors^visnally. 

'V\.{' fi'itr;.cl/)i- will fHoviil^' rh^* studonls 
with lranspar(»:it l()nuii leader, tnaijic 
niarkt.Mis, anil crayons, or any 4)lh(*r (h'sir(*d 
!nat(;jj>lt»^ 'I'hc student w'ill .prociM*^! to 
ijraw on me h-adcr kn^winj; /I) th-^^i, Kinuu 
pWi paM;iiM through the j)n)jcct()r -it ^4 
rran\ef^)er second and (2) the posit|pn of 
the fraru(» hetw(?cn ,lhc sp^-ockets, Tlie stu- 
dents n^ay (^'xpcrim »nt with thcst* itiatcrials 
any wa'y they wish, Wlu^i eonii^holed, the 
UjLlder Will be projected, Vnrious musical 
moods may he providtni tX) aci'onipany llu* 
images. A rliscussion tU^tlu* efTocts' will 
'fo^ow. 

Using the book. Paper MoPiC M^ichine.;, 
the students will construct paper movie 
ruachine^, su,ch a^s a KintUo^eope, Praxi- 
noscope, or a Zo(^tropc. Th^'y will diircuss 
the mechanism of their macliine in. groups 
and then make a presentation to the class 
showing bow their machine workij^ telling 
of its inventor, and providing ai^y other 
relevant i^rf^brmation. > 



'tourse. Little^ill be said precediijg the 
view^ing. P6llowing .the film, the students 

^ «rin r^T^rtnrro ^ ' n disCUS^iOEL With 1 i Tin 1* f^'^ 



5> ' ) • , 

fi •Y'^l' Activities Relati^ng^o Film ,as a' Technical 
. Phenoi*nenon 

'^C■y A. Xhe students will view a film, "Why Man 
' , Create^?" to ij^rve ias an introduction to the 

will engage in 'a discus^iocL with limited 
teacher inputs The discussion 'should be 
\ stu<^ent generated with teacher responses 
' acknowledging '"all contr^kutions. * ^ein- 
■ forcemeht at this stage is important. 

. ' ■• . V ,.i ^' ^ ■ 

& la ferder to mjite clearly explain, the phi 
, . phenomenon, the tegcher wijl demonstrate 
•^V»' this concept through an '^periment with 
V flight bulbs. Twc^light bulbs are set up so 
, \hat ^ey may .bJ^gwitched on and off rap- 
idly Alternately, the bulbs are turned on 
, dnd'ofT until the paces becoja^es Jastef . The 
illusion of- movement betweerr the bulbs 
^^ouJd be demonstrate^! to the itudents.. 



F, The students will listen to a recording from 
an early sound movie, Exhmplcs might be 
taken from W. C. Fields, 'Mae West, or Bus- 
hy Berkeley .movies.' The students should 

Joe able to analyze the quality and style of 
that sound track and how it compares to 
sound in movies today. They will, list four, 
such comparisons. j 

G, The students will view an early Wait Dis- 
ney Cartoon,. "The Three Littlo Pigs:" 
This will ^rve as an .introduction to. the 
early development of color films. After 
seeing the- film, .the teacher will pass 

' • around the book. The InternatiGnal Ency- 
clopedia of ^FTlm,' v/hich shjOws, in detail, 
how the thl-ee color* process works using 
. "The Three i^ittle Pigs*' as aj/example. 

11.^ Activities Relating to Film as an Industry 

A, The teacher will provide copies of current 
Variety magazines. The discussion will fo- 
cus en the top grossing films of the week. 
The students will setk- to determine the 
JQ* factors which create a popular film. They 
will be encouraged to start the analysis 
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usiukl audlciu't-'ii vii'wpoiiU. 'riii:; stim 
ulu.s Nliould Joiui in a dlNciissioti of iUr \u 

' ^ B. Tho stiuloiits Will iircivi' a iKiiulnut wlurli' 
shows tlic.iiUori(Malio!isl\i}> of tin* crew in 
.* n illm production.. Tlic students work in^i 
larfjo ^.^roup ' to. put tlir litu* of production 
inlo'u^c by d'^vcdobiiu; a lilni idea Juu! as- 
si^jnii)^ roicN. In tins role playim; ^iiluaimn, 
• ihc students havt* Jjoly tlu* linnl;. :i Holly 
wood company .would have, .Kav-a role tak 
eq must present the sf)cci(ic dutie s ahj^ned 
witli this p'oduelion, A mon^ dt^tailed situ- 
ation nii«*ht bo provided by ^;iviu,i^,stU(l<'nts 
a liandout dealini! with a spec'ilic lilm ((*.;: . 
Ktntis study of **Spartacus") . • 

C. The class will invite a I'.uest speaju?r to talk 
" to them. A th(*ater manai^'er from the cmn- 
munity could eonuv and (lis('uss%listriV^u- 
tion and exhibition in the lilm industry. 
After the presentation, students will relate 
the theatch- manai^^'r's role to tlie overall 
industry by makin;; a schematu* n'lochd of 
' that^ relationship. 

ITL Activities Relating to Film as Art 

VA. The students will receive copies^ ot th(» 
short* i%)em. '*The Han;iman/' to read. They 
wijl thc^i discuss ihc poem. The short film. 
'•The Harijtn^an/' will bo viewed. Aftei^ 
ward, students will discuss the film and 
compare the impact of roadin;' the poe^n 
with that of seeing the film. 

B. The film, '^String Bean,'* will be shown, 
gpecific rolts will be explained and as- 
signed to* groups. The groups will then dis- 
cuss among^hemselves wlw their specific 
roles in this film' Qi^ductiorl would, be con- 
sidered artistic. Thpy musrAise the film, 
"String Bean/* as the Resource for oxanri- 
ples.. They will then report back to the 
whole class regarding their specific artistic 
'role.^ . * 

iv.. Activities delating to Filnrv as a Shaper and • 



Reflector of Values 



V- 



A. The slide/tape show, "Film: A Reflection 
• of Values, '*4will. be shown. This presenta- 
tion contains several film clips frorti differ- 
ent eras aod discusses tht?ir implications 
for society: The students will engage in a 
discussion in «mall groups' using the dis- 
cuission guide provided with the slide/tape 

. $how. ' . * • • 

B. The studQ^its ^yill view "The*. 'Report.'* 
They may discuiss the filni in comparison 
with the knowledge they previously had 

^ ■ / ■ , ' . 
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.4!)nul the l,\e!uu»dy ji.'icia.isinatien. The 
pohil of view tak(»n \\\ Ihe'llhu :ij)nidd he 
cen.sidcnd. a.»; well a.'i the point ot view in 
et^ltei' H'setuces frolu whli li they'vi* ):ain<-d 
k:u)wU*(h;i*. 

CV 'rh(» sUul<M»t:: will view *tiie I'dm.. "lUack 
'lli.s!(u\ i i'M^ Sl()l(»n, ()' ? tti .i> ed.** ''nor 
to tins, the studvut.'^ wdl i^ni^ic.e ni a dis- . 
cession a.ssc.-.sin;; their kiiewlediu- uf the 
rele of nkicks \i\ the lilni/iudu.stiA , KoUi^w- 
iVi,". the Xli^>VU.ssi^>n of tltnSlUin. the K^udent.^ 

• \v4il skrtcli ;)u outlini* of thiMoU- ol" Hlack':. 

the lilm ipdusti'V^hy li.sliMi; nine ili»iu:; 
^ clV'()n(>Io!;i(*ally. / . " 

1). 'ri>'e class will viiAV an e\ei rpt from the 
liln), ''Vihu: The»^\rt of \\w 1 mpossihle/' kO 
winch an exV-(»rpt from I3i»rkeU\v's "Fopt- 
lililit Parade" is se(*n. This (»\tiavai^aTi/a 
should (»nid)l(» Ih" class to \\vi an klea of " 
escape provkled by lilms of theMcprc.ssion, 
A (liscussioji will follow.- 

E. The class will vi<'w Leni l\i!*f(^ii|tahrs 'yvi- 
piuph of th(* Will.'* They will analyze it as 
a ri^flector of Na/.i uholoijy, as W( 11 a.mlis 
eu^tho tilm's ov(*rall pc^litira! implit v. liens. 

F. Prior to viewin'I ''i video tape of "The Cabi- • 
net of Dr. Caligari," Mie students' wi,ll en- 
(^a.Lje in a dis^ui^sion coliciTnimi the elirnnt(* 
of post W.W. I Ger^nany. AftiT thf* film, 
the. class will discuss how tlu* fdin r(»lleeted 
conditions of that era. 

G. A short excerpt'., of . the siknit version of . 
DeMrHt>^s "The Ten 'Comm/inciments'* will 
be viewed. The sftScnts will compare the 
religious film of the silent era with those 
produced more recently by identifying^ ten 
eharaeleristics of each. , 

H. A panel discussion will be held in' which 
members of the^ panel ha ve ^ prepared to 
discuss the hero' vs. anti-hero image in , 
films. The panel will be pnco'une^ed to fo- 

) cus on how these images may reflect or 
'shape values in society. The trends present 
in the anti-hero image will be dealt with. 

• The rcist of the class will make a list' which 
itemizes j:j:^ese images by decades. The 
panel members will then approve these 
lists ^nd use the concepts for discussion. 

I. ^'The stu3ent will view sorne commercial 

clips. Each commercial will be discussed in 
, detai]t,as. to the values it reflects or shapjes.* • 
■ CommercicJs: from the different eras may . 

be ■■ ^hown to displa3C/hpw.; 6ur country's 
Rvalues have; changecT.. C6nirn;i*rcials are^or 

could .be video taped ffom^ the 'Air. 
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Iii»|itic (ioiial AMC^HinriU ^ 

I. A niitnhrr of lh<' ju (ivillcs may be Uikt n as 
lUiyjsiirrM of sluilcut bi^hnvior. For (example: 

A. The .stinli^'iil's [)articipalion ii) tlir^(lis(*u% 
sion of "Why Man C'r<'a(rs" may Ih» i»valu- 
atrd. 

U. Ill a verbal i|ui/., the sl.iub'n('s abihty lt» de- 
fhio terms criieial l(» the imit in his/brr* 
own 'iVords mity evaluated, 

C. The stiuk'nl's^coiislnietiun tif a movie ma 
chine* and discussion of its mevluinism may 
be evaluated. 

D Tl)t» stinienl's [)Ortit^[)ation in a (hscussion 
on bis/her i'.ole in tb*^ Hbn induslry njay be 
evaUiated , • ' 

E. The studf'i\t's participation in% a rob* [)Iay- 
in^' siluaiion- deabn;{ v^'itb a lilni [>r»rc)iu'- 
lion and ilSr fliscussion may be evabmted. 

F. I'he stutU'rit's skt^lcbed rno(b'l*,^of the* tbea- 
Wx inana^jer's [)osition in .ll\e' fibn. industry 
may be scored and ^;radcd. 

G. The slucU'nt's icb-ntification of unicpu^ qiial- 
v^titfs of lileratupe and libn rujiy be evaU:- 
ated. " ' 
The student's abibly to d(j'fonxi a^ad discuss. 
Jj . specific ftirp pi'()ductii\ roRv may. "'be 
evaluated, . » . ^"^^ O 



1 'I'be sliliVnt's [Kfi ticipatloii In w diseu.H.sinn' 
concermii).' tlie sbtleVtape show may bt'» 
as'ie.srjecl. ' * ' » 

J *l'l\e studt'nt's conclusi-ons rejiarcbni* the 
film, "Hepoil." niay be evaluated. 

K The outline skeleb dcahn^; vl'itb thi' HhicK 
[HH'tiaya! ni tlbns hiay be f:radt'd. 

!. The studi-nt's pa[)u'i' i^i tlie escape [)rovlded 
by tbe tilms of tb«* 'lUl's may be evaluated. 

M Thb sUuIj^'!^^ (hscussion of" ''Triumph of 
thf W ill" nu'V bt' considcri'd. 

N 'I'hc student's [)art ici[>at^n in a (hscussinu 
rt^irardin.^ thi' [)s5't'holof;ieaI im[)bcation of 
a ':M)'s (jermar) lihn n)ay be^'evabiated. 

() Tlie stuch'iit's compati.son of I'arly to [)res-^ 
out reli;(ious lilms hiay be* scored and 
CKaHed, 

•v 

V Student participation in n.[)aii4.'l (Hscussion 
' ou anti-hi'r'o \'s. her ima^ti\s may [)e evalu- 
4 at (Hi. • ■■ • . ' * J ' 

C^/Tbe stiul(»nt'.s ability to h>'j)(itl;u[»si/.e h(nv 
^ociety's values arc* reflected in cotnrj)er- 
.cUils may be evaUjated. 

IL Aouut test may be K^V^-''^ scored, and /graded. 

\\\. Stud en to attendance* and [)arll4|^ntion ma'y bc> 
• considiTcd in deterinuiiri^^ the unit tirade*. 
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UNIT TWO 

THE TOOLS OF FiLM 



Iritrodtictory Statement * / ^ 

The (nneina seerns to hope been inventedi/^^ 
y . * ' press the life of the subconscious. ^ '^Iw' 

' , ■ > • — Luis Bunnel 

* . ■ ■ . . ■ * 

TJiere appears to be little or nb need to tell a movie 
goer what a movie 'is— ^he'^knows 'already.. But 
ther^.is present in nxany iriovie gpers a fascination 
with how a movie comes into being. - It'is this fas- 
cination that this unit and the unit -which iminedi- 
ately follows^ address themselves. 

Movies are so familiar to this generation be- 
cause* of ^^th^ pervasiveness of television movies. 
Students have an extensive viewing background 
before they ehtera film coUrse: The availability of 
.. easily used film making equipment makes irt possi- 
ble for young people to become creators of movies 
rather than just passive consumers. - They will, 
. hopefully, be more active and critical, spectator^ 

V because of their knowledge of film making. 

This unit considers the mechanics of film mak- 
ing equipment. Through exposure to a ' sequence 
* of activities, the student will become acquainted 
witt the cam'era, the editor, the splijcer, and other 
, . app^atus for film produ(^tion. 

Before students can hdpe to cpmmunicate effec- 
tively' through film, they must be aware of the capl 

V abilities of the equipment at their disposal. Tijiis 
^ unit provides opportujiities for students to experi- 
ence "hands-on** development of basic technical 
competencies. ,This technical competence allows 
students to experiment with the medium in order 
to expand- their visual literacy. It also gives stu-«»' 
dents the^ confidence to move from simply film 
making experiences to more complex endeavors. 

• . ' Today, movies are "in." Students may never go 
to Hollywood with their film know-how, but they 
will have the opportunity to.^si6fMf& tl'it^iaU magin a- 

. ' tion, inventiveness, and talent through the act 
'ities in\this and the following units. Having ac- 
quired an understanding of the nature of the film 
experience from Unit I, the student should now 
master technical use of equipment. In Unit III the 
student-will use a variety of techniques in creating 
a film. * . , ' 

Instructional Objectives • • 

Given a blank diagram of a Super. 8mm cam- 
era, the student willbe able to label eaph part 
indicated on th-^^a gram with 100% accuracy. 
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2. Giv^j^ a. series of photographs taken with wide.j . 
^^Sle and telephoto lenses, the student will be ^ 
^bl^ to correctly ^differentiate pictures taken 
^^iti^ these lenses^ith 80% accuracy. * 

3. ^i'i/Qn a camera With a focusing aidi theStu-*" 
^e^t v^ill b& able to focus th^ camera on an 
^^h,ci without removing the eye from the 

. "^'^^era view finder. 

4. ^Vitj^-Q^t the •use gf- measuring devices, the 
stUcient will be able to estimate distances from 
^^^era to subject wi^h-90% accuracy. • 

5- ^^Ven the use of video-taping equipment, the" 
^^Ment will be ablejo create a series of shots 
^sii^g the three lej^^ settings of the standard 
^^^xti lens such that wide kngle, normal, and 
\ ^^^tihoto shots are inclucied. 

^' Y^^^out the use of notes or other materials, 
student will be able to identify different 
effeQ^s created by t:^^^ use of various lenses. 

7. ^iy^n an accurately focused cai^era with an 
^^^Ustable eyepiec^^ the student will be able 

Adjust the'' eyepiece such that the image is . 
'^lear focus to the student. 

8. ^i^ej^ three photos,, the student will be able 

^escribe the depth of field in each. 

9- ^^^On a Super Bnu^ camera, the student will 

be ' ...... 



^ble to accurately classify the viewing sys- 



tern that camera as auxiliary or reflex 

10. ^^^en the use of a Super 8mm camera, the stu- 
<^^nt ^ill be able to adjust for parallax in the 
^f^^^ting of films such that no major object in 

film is ^alf in and^half out of the frame. 

11. '^it^out the use qf notes or 'other "materials, 

student will ,be able to match f/ numbers 
with relative apertures and depths pf field 
with 80% accuracy/ 

12. The student will be able to correlate depth of 
fi^ld to aperture and f/. The description 

■ shouj^ include the principle that as f/ in- - 
V ^^^^Ses, aperture decreases and depth of field 
- i^^i^eases. * . . 

13. ^ithout the use of ^otes or other materials, 

1 student will be ^bie to match fpg vvrith fast, 
and normal jx^otion for a. Super 8mm 

Cana- 



da. 



14. ^ithout the use of notes or other materials,' 
^f-^ student will be able to accurately set up a 
^^^^^-point ligHting arrangement. 
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15.. Without the use.'of notes or other materials, 
the student will be Jble . to^define the five 
lighting ^gles. ^ 

16. Without the use of notes orj^ther materials, 
the sjudent will be' able to (Ascribe the light- 
ing effectS'^pated when tHe five lighting an- 
gles are utilSed. / . / 

17. Given lighting equipment,, the student 'will be 
able to demonstrate Jdft. least thr^e difTerent 

* lightii^ angles. , ^ ' 

18. Given a blank diagram of a fil&i editor, the 
student will l^e ^ble to accurately label all in- 
dic'a^ed parts. . . ' ^ \ 

19. Given three pieces of 16mm or 8mm film, tHe 

. "sti^dent will^ be able to tape-splice the filffl^ 
such that it passes smoothly through the pro- 
jector. , 

20. Given pieces of 8mm, Super 8mm, 16mn?^and 
35mm film stock, the student will be able to 
accurately idenfify each gauge of film stock. 

21. Given lists of film stock and project ideas,^the 
-i: student will be able to explain tvo reasons for 

* choosing a specific film stock for a project. . 

22. Given a film which combines black and white 
^d color, the student will be able to identify 
two reasons for the combined use of cplor^aijd^ 
black and white in filrns. 

* 23. Given ASA numbers such as 25 or 206, the stu- 
dent will be able to accuraftely associate those 
numbers ^ith the labels *'slow" or '- fast.'' 

f24. Given specific lighting'cohditions, the studen^ 
will be able^to choose the correct (ASA/faVt 
or sloy/) film* stock. . ' 

25. Given access to local fijm stock suppliers, the 
student will be able' to list the various speeds 
of 'film stock which are locally availablo for 
use. 

26. Given. a list of ru^nning speeds and film gauges, 
the student will be able to accurately match 
the two lists without referring to notes or 
other materials. 

Given necessary equipmepit, the student ' will 
be able to create at least two special effect? on 
j^dcessed film i^one class period. 

Given ncQCssary equipment, the student will 
be able to set up animation equipment such 
that an animated sequence- can be shot. 

^ ^ ' - ^-11 

Given necessary equipment, the student w;ll 

be able j:o film a 15-20 second anirhatec^ se- 

quflknce in three class. period&^ ^ . . 

CJiven necessary equipment, the student will 



be able 

quonc 



27. 



^28. 



29. 



30. 



film a 20-30 second kinestasisgse- n 
hre'e class periods. 9 / ^ 

31. Given necessary equipment, the st-i^ent ^ill 
be able to film a minimum* of three tmesiTr^, 

. one cla'ss period. *^ . 

32. Given a Super 8mn^ camera, the student will 
be able to locate and manipulate the color con- 
version filtdr. , • 

33. V/itlibut the 'use of notes or other materials,' 
the student will b^ ablp to describej^the effect 
of shooting color Super 8mm film, ou^^'^^*: 
without the use of a color conversion filtc 

34. * Given the use of equipment and one-half roll 

of Super 8mm film, ;the student will/be able 
to devise and produce a film which: (L) de- 
'picts a subject chosen by the stud^ent; jfl) the 
student hag shot alone; (3) the^^u^nt has 
edited alone; (4) has some sound accompani- 
ment; (5) 'utilizes at least two special effects; ^ 
(6) uses three-point lighting if/artificial Jight ' 
is used; (7)"azses two lens set/ings; .(8^ con- 
tains a minimum-of three splices;. (9) has par- 
allax adjusted for -so "that no major image is 
half in. and half put of thf fram^; (1^ can be , 
projected for the class. ^ i ' \ 

■ \ V \ ■ - ^ ■• . • 

Content OutliYie 

I. Parts' of the Camera— a necessity; f mictions as 
.an extension of the film maker's eyes and 
emotions; captures on film a message for the' 
viewer j 

A. Body— the main bousiBg^r the motor, the 
film cartridge, lens sy^^^, and the view- . 
fiader • . , ^ 

B. Film transport— the system within the 
camera which is made up of the motor, the 
sprocket wheels; and the gate 

1. 'Sprocket wheels— small rollers with lit- , 
tie teeth or sprockets spaced all the way 
around them ^ > » . 

2. Gate.— made up .of the aperture plate, 
the pressure plarc, and the pulldown pin 

a. ' Aperture plate — located at the front 

of the camera; has a small rectangu- 
lar hole in it the same siz^as one 
frame of the film [ 

b. Pressure plate — holds the 'film firmly 

- . ' with ,the emulsion side against the 

apertifre plate 

- J ' \ o^Pulldown pin— grips - the film by 

Jmeans of the sprocket holes and pulls 
f .ijt down between the aperture and 
pressure plates 

C. Lens— similar to the human eye i» that it 
draws- in light rays; imprints light rays on 
fil^ as eyes imprint the* light on the retina 
1. Focal length— measured in mm; the dis- 
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I .tance from the center 9f,therlehs to the 
surface of the film when' the l^ns is fp-. 
cused at infinity ^ / 

2. Types^broad classificattpns which Re- 
late to the focal tength of thf lens."^ 

' ' ^ a. Normal — one Wrose ^ocal length is * 
approximately equal^ to the diagonal 
of tKe' film used in tljiat camera, e.g., 
45-58mm for 35mm camera . 
b. Telephoto — long lens; has a focal ; 
^ length considerably in ^excess of, this . 
Tiormal lens, p.g., TS^^OOmm oy longer, 
for 35mm camera ' - 
" c. -Wide angle— focal length . less . than 
the normal lens, e,g.,, 21-.35i5nm^for the . 
35mm camera .. 
d. Zoom— has a yariable fapal length;^' 
^ the cbnvenience of n^rmfifl, telep^ojo, 

. and wide angle in oneN^ackage 

3. Perspective f . ,/ ^ 

a. Telephoto — compression otf^the scene; : 
^ • movement altered so subject appears 

to remain<li^r from the camera in spite 
ofuxg^^^eni tow^d the camera ' ' 
. - , . b. Wide anglerr-opens ug ^pace or^ 
stretches it ,out; rfiovement across an 
area seems to b^ speeded up 

4. Lens aperture — the 'determining factor 
^ as to how muQ}v^teht\exposes the film > 
'a. f/ Ostop).^^^mgg^ which identify V 

^the •ainount9S||H|^^li^g iri the dia-. 
phragm; the ni^fer the number, the 
smaller the op.^hing; f/1, f7;i.4, f/2, 
f/2.4, f/4, f/5.6, f/8, f/16,/f/22, 
f/32 ■ ■■ 

b. Changes in aperture — movipg from f/ 
* to another-* tp half or double the 

amount ^of' light- which exposes the 
film ■" ' \ 

c. Electric eyes — automatically set the 
f/ depending upon light conditions , 

d. Light metiers — indiacte desirable f/ 
readings based upon existing light 
conditions 

e. -Manual overrh^e — allow^-the film 

maker to adjust i^to a^ading other 
than that indicated oy^lie electric eye 

f. DeptfV of field — the area in sharp fo- 
; cus;'«TOe smaller aperture (therefore 

the higher the f/ ntitonber)>the greater ' 
the .depth of field (mat area which is ^ 
in sharp focus); theVarger the aper- 
ture, the^nialler the depth of field 
D. Viewfinder — a lens system for the cam^r< 
person' " . 

1. Auxiliary — a viewing system in- which ^. 
the. camera "sees" one image and the 

^viewer sees a slightly different image 
. because the vieAving system is non-reflex 

2. Reflex— a viewing system in which the 



camera person sees exactly \^^at is cap- ^ 
tured on film • ^ ^ 

.3. Parallax — tKe,; difference between what 

/is^seen in the viewfiiider and what is 
seen by the carnera in non-reflex view- 
ing systems- / / ^ > ■ ; n 
E. §peed adjustments ■■ ' ^'^ ' 

1. Shutter — loca^ted ^ih* front o^the aper- 
turp plate; ppens toialjow light to hit one. 
frame of the film at a time;^closes,: block- 
ing -out the UgHt as the film is, moved[ 

: forward one ff'anJ^; opens to expose ari> 
other frame , ' . / ^ 

2. Fasihsnotion,— 12,fps_camera speed^ when 
projected appears to b^ fast and .jerk^ 
motion . * ■ . . 

3. Normal motion— 18 -fps (Super 8mm); 
when^ projected ipovement appears at 

• Jhe normal rate":^ ' \ ' / ' 

4. ' Slow motion^2^~^p^' camera speed; when 

• |^roj^tea*Tnovement appears SI9W and 
-^uid ' ' • . . 



n. {4gh ting and Light Control \. • 

■^A. Measurement — by foot candle's . ' , 
, B. Effects of lighting * * ' 1 

1. Visibility — determines what is- and what , 
is not visible in filmin'^; '*go"^i3id "no go'' , 
indicators on catnexas ' ^ 

2. Mood— ^ay establisH' the mood, e.g.,, 
horror pictures with grq.tesquje shadows 

. 3. Special effects — play a role in creating^ 
' special psychologi^l .effects,; e.g., a jed 
atmosphere for a^^ene *• 

C. 'Types of light " .... ' 
' o 1. Artificial— tungsten or flourescent 

^2. Natural' — outdoor available light 

D. Basic lighting ^et-up • \/ . 

1. Key light— the main light falKhg-pn the 
Action 

2. Bao^ lig^it — a special light, '{Meed just 
^ ahput ^and behind the actor, lighting his 

hfed and -'shoulders; separates 'the sub- 
ject fi^om the background/adds depth 
' 3. Fill light — a softer, weaj^r light usually 
%set next to the carfiera/to fill and soften 
shadows created by tjne key light 

E. ^ Lighting angles 

1. I'^rom lighting — madn light directly m 
front of the subject; gives a flat appear- 
ance ^ 

2. Side lighting — main source from the side 
of the subject; may^give appearance of 
occurring in darkness if side light is soft 

3. High lighting— also called rim lighting; 
main lighf from above and slightly be- 
hind the subject; gives the effect of high- 
lighting the upper 'edges of the subject 

4? Back lighting — extension of the rim 
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lighting to give a halo effect; main light 
directly behind the subject 
* • * ' 5. Source Mjiiting — nlain source- of light 
• ; aimed afflFwhltn ceiling pr wall; baches 
.the subject in a softer light than if the 
. . ' ;^ubject is lighted'dire^tly i 

HI. Editing Equipment 

A. Editor . - . 
: . 1. Parts / . 

« ^. Reels . . • : 

b. Cranks . . / 

c. Viewing area , ' - 

d. . Threading mechglnism • ' * 
. e. Ligbtbulb - ' ' "> .' 

2. Threading procedure . 

a. FilrA on 3;eels 

b. Film' through editor * ' • < 
c:- Editor ehgaged 

. B. Splicer . ■ ■ " ' ' / 

1. Tape process 
• * a. Tapes— used, to join film; 'pieces to-^ 
geth'er' . fr.- 

■ * b. Kodak Universal Splicer — pressure"^ 
on tape use^ to adher^' ri^m pieces 
'2. Heat process . ^.u^.. 

a. Glue— used to join film^ pieces . to- 
gether 

: ' b. Heat splicer — heat us^dto adhere film • 

•pieces , 

r ' ■ 

IV. Film Stock , ' . , - • 

•* A. Raw material 

1. Base — celluloise triacetate; function to 

sypport the emulsibn; bright finish . ^ 
2; Emulsion — a- laye^r of light-sensitive ma- 
. / terial; made up orf gelatin mixed with 
- > silver halide particles (silver bromo- 
iodide) ; area ih whifch the ph3j;ographic 
image is formed; full finish 

3. Subbing Ijaye;- — a layer of adhesive ma- 
terial* used to bond the emulsion to the 
bases ^ ■* X * 

4. Anti-tialation coating — a coating of ma-, 
terial which prevents blurring around 

' \ ^' ^ bright areas in the image; generally 
placed on the surface 'of thfe base away 
' from the emulsion, may be between the 
. base and emulsion 

B. Cartridge— a fifty-foot film spool contained- 
in a plastic case which is inserted into a 
Super 8mm caiT[iera; no . winding, no re- 
wind; appr9xima'tely three rrlinutes of film 
when projected at normal speed 

C. Gauges of film---measiired by width in mil- 
, limeters (mm) 

1. Regular 8 
. 2. Super & ' 

3. 16mm / 

4. 35mm ^ | 

5. 78mm - \ » 



D. Color knd black, and -white * ' - 
, 1.' Color , 

^ a. Kodak Kodachrome — general use in- 
. " * doors ahd out; sharp, dear pictui^e 
^ with good contrast 

b. Kodak Ektachrome — high speed color 
film; good with available^ light, weak- 
er cpritrSst than Kodachrome 

• 2. Black and white ^ 

a. Kodak Tfi-X — for use indoors with^ 
^ available light', high speed film ; 

'b. Used infrequently in student films- 

E. Speed of film— indicated by* the film's sen- 
sitivity to light * 

1. ASA — a numiber; indicates to. the film 
maker the sensitivity of the film to^ 
light; range from ASA 25 to 400, 'or even*" 
500 or ^800 " 

2. Ratib— ASA to speed of film 

a. The higher the ASA number tKe more 
sensitive to "light ^ , ' 

/ b. ASA 50 twice as selisitive to light as is 
• ASA 25; principle applies, on up nu- 
merical scale, 

c. Higher ASA > ratings— require de- 
creased exposure; smaller apertures 

■ d. Xower ASA ratings — require in^ 
creasid 'exposure; larger- apertures 
e. Relationship of light sensitivity to ex- 
posure — more light sensitive film, less 
the exposure, and vice versa 
; F. Running speeds — frames per second at nor- 
mal camera and projector speeds ' 
^ 1. Regular 8 — 16 fps* ' . 

^ 2. Super 8mm— 18 fps 4 

3. 16m.m sound— 24 fps 

4. 16mm silent— 16 fps 

5. 35mm— 24 fps- - • 

V. Special Effects — a term for trick effects w^ich 
, are artificially constructed during shooting or 
afterwards 

A. In shooting ' ' . 

1. Slow motion — shooting, a sequence a! a 
faster than normal camera speed 

2. Accelerated mt)tion^shooting a se- 
quence at a slower than jiormal camera 
speed 

3. Fading in and fading out— an optical^ 
effect in which a shot gradually -appears 
out of o&'fades Into darkness^ 

4. Single ^.framing— shooting a sequence 
one frame, at a time 

■ a. Animation — using single framing to 
create the illusion of movement in in- 
- animate objects ^ 5 

b. Pixillfetion— using .single framing to 
create the illusion of movement with 
animate objects; ^ people "floating!! 
across the ground ' 
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Minestasis — using the single iraiflfag 
possibilities tcr shoot nine or more - 
ffames of still pictures, cr^<jHfog a • 
rapid montage , of .imaggg when prp- 
' jected * • 

5. Lens coating— covering the Jens with * 
' Vaseline or other such material to cre- 
ate a. blurred image * ' .* . ' 

6. Titles; 

. a. Equipment set-up — use oi a tripod, 
which can be placed at right angles 
to the material to be copied; use of ^ 
, , ; two lights, set up'^t 450 angles, one 
on , either si|!fe of the material to be 
copied 

b, What> to use for titles — letters 'Oi?. 
gljass or cellpphahe, title kit letters; 
typewritten titles, hand-lettered," and , 
others ' V , ; • * ' 

7. * Filters— disks of glass or gelatin materi- ^ 

als in various colors^- with v^ious inten- 
silJies which ;are ^screwed* into,' othe]^- / 
Wise mounted on, pamera lenses 

a. Conversion filters — obviates Jhe rie- • 
'•cessity to remove a partially used 

cgiftridge when moving from daylight , 
into an artificially lighted situation; . 
. prevents a bluish cast to those scenes 
shot outdoors « / 

b. Neutral density filters — a singlefVray 
filter which -cuts some of the light; 
useful on very .bright days i^pr^er to 

* op^il the aperture a bit if>oreu>than 
. y normal and achieve a shallow, depth . . 
.of fteld ' 



c. Color filters — may be used to add £i 
dimension of overali« cMor to a scene 



or to a film . ' 

> . d. Gelatin— used much *the*same as color 

filters, except at considerably reduced 
^ cost ^ : 

e-. Nylon stocking — used to cover the 
lens to creiate the gauzy effect of the 
Doris Day movies 
6. After processing effects— those which can 
be done by the student after the film comes 
back frorrfmrc'ist 

1. Cibrox spotting 

2. Clorox tinting (blue) » 
.3.*Food coloring tinting 
. 4. Pin-hole spots/ 



/ actual parts of a'^uper 8mm camera. ' ■ 

B. Aftfer a large group of discussion relating 
to lens use, students will work in groups 
of 3-5 to chooiie a series . of photos from 
magazines supplied by the 'teacher which 

. ' represent wide /angle and telephoto lens 
use. ■ > 

Students will examine' cameras" with fixed 
and variable focus to explore the 'flexibility 
of each type relating to clarity of focus at 
different distances,;* ^ 

D. Students . will estimate > distances from a ' 
I cahiera to a subject, then measure the>dis- 
"tance* to check their accuracy. This"^ ex- 
' perience will aid ,the student in focusihg 
more, accurately. ' 

'E.' Students wiU'^ise video "tap^^^quipnient in 
groups of 4-6 to create a series, of shots of 
the following^'ituations: ^ . ' 

1. A person standing still. With the cam- 
^era set i^ one place, have studepts use 
- • the normal lens setting, .thien the tde- 
photo lens setting, and then the wide 
. • angle lens settin'^ of the standard zoom 
' lens. Students^ shoulcf^ook for differ- 
c . ' *ences«in magnification and for what is* 
. incited in and excluded from the 
• frame. V 

• 2. "A person running, or riding a bicycle to- 
ward the ^camera. Have this done-three 
times while using the normal, telephoto,\ 
and .wide angle set|;ings of*"the standard . 
zoom lens. Students should note the ap- 
parent , speed 'With which the subject * 
Covers the distance in each instance.' 

3. A person's face filling the frame. Again 
take three shots using thp normal, tele- ' 
photo, and \yide angle settings. Students 
should note distortions which occur with 
the use of the wide angle liens^ 

F. Give students cameras' with adjustable eye- 
pieces. Have them .adjust these, to ' their 



own viewing needs. 



^ 5. Student generated ideas 
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ng Activities I 

I. Activrti^s Relating to Parts of the Camera . • 

A* After Viewing "Biography of a M6tiori Pic- 
ture Camera" and '"The Searching Eye,'' 
students will examine Super 8mm cameras 
in groups from a camera diagram with the 



G.» Following a mini-lecture by the teacher, 
students will discuss, in a large group the 
various principles which relate depth of 
* field to aperture to f /. 

Ht^Students will examine several cameras to 
ascertain which viewing system (auxiliat^ 
' *- or reflex) is used in each. 

I. Students will be given Super 8mm cameras 
}. with* auxiliary viewing systems. They 
should adjust for parallax so that no major 
(Ejects are partially in and partially out of 
the frame in the processed film. 



J. After a class discussion df the s^f " 

lating f/ to apertiire td depth 



dents will fill out a diagram wj^' 
lifies tho^^ relationships 



^ouj^ t^^cher-l^^ discussion. 



I, 



g^o^;]?^ Of 



• . K. Students will discuss in sma}^ 
4:^5 the relationship bet'^y.een W\ 
speed)' and fast, slow, and.nor^^ ^ 

n. Activities Relating to Lighting an^ ^^^^ 

A: Students will discuss in a larg^^^<^^^ 
^^'^i^-^^S^ects of lighting'in film maki^^' • 

B. Stiidents wiU work in small g^/J^.J'^ 
' to set up a. basic three-point pfil^^^^ 
rarigement. • ^ /' » 

in their -free peribdsJ^ to expe^i/^^^t^ a 
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C. Students may cliooTSQ to come ii\^f ^^^ Wij? * / 
in their -free periods^ to expe^^^^t; g 
OthCT lighting possibilities py^^^^^ 
* • class'or they niay geruerate the^^^"^ ^ 
^inations^for experimentatio3V ' ^ 

Activities RelatijUTto Editing Eq\^i^^^ 

A. StudentSs\JBPserve a student',^^^^^ ^ ^ 
. tidii of the ffl^ditor and splic^/' ' 

B. Studeiitsy\^cut and splice th^^^fi ^}3i:0}iSc 
film ik{{)><me pi^ce and projecj; tK>/ W 
a projector.^' ^ , ^ / ' 

Activities 'Kel^^ting to Film Stock- ^ ^- ^ 

A. Students Will examine pieces ^^|l^k^ 
aiid unexposed film stock. T\,Sl ^ J aw ^ : 

' asked -to identify the various t^rr^^* 
to locate the position of the fr^^^' ^ 

B. Students will discuss in small ^^^^^^^ 
usefulness of Kod^k Kp&acht^jp^ ^> ih^^I 
chrome, and^lack and ^hite fi)/ 
ojwn films in this unit. 

C. Following the viewjng "The Ptx^^^^^ ^Iq^^ 



fastest fijj^ in writ- 1 

o^p '^ises. 

' ^* S*^^^T,t^ ^^^^ ^^tch V^i^us li^. t descrip. 

'S' -'^'d' for mSa 

stocl^ ir, ^""^"^ oral activiti^^ . 

^' y^^^nt^ M '^ae ^ °^ various fili 
^tocl^^^^^ailable from 1" s^Pjiliers. | 

sp^^^' "^Mch'WiH be Ported in the 
^'^*^iti,, filiating gp^^ial Eff^^ 

^'l^'^^lit^ "^'b^w a -serie/ flin, clips 
>icH n^""^ PT0?^^^ -^y other stu- 

Z»Jts. 'J^t^5ipsSvill relate to special 

effectsvMll 



Tiger," students will discuss th^ ^' 



ated by the, use 5f collar an^ 



/ 



white in t)ie films "TJie'Prince^o^ 
ger" arid ^'String Bean" * (seen 4Ji.^^^^^^^^ , 
"The Nature of . F^lm") . ' Thi^ ^i^sct^^, 
may .be either in small or large ^^^P 

b. Students will participate in S^^^ ^^^^^ 
, distussions to generate a list of ^^^^ ^ aK^' ^ 

ing both black and white an^ . 

identify ^ome reasons for . such /i)^^;- . 

E. Students will work in groups o^ t^^^l^Vu 
line a film' idea which might p^*^ " 

*bla(?k and white and color. Th^W^^^l^^ 
sent their idea to the claiss with ^f^^Q^^int 
us.ing each kind of film at particN^I^-I^ ^• 

F. * Students will discuss the -rel^^i^^sl^j^r^f 

speed of film to. ASA number^ i'^ ^ 
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fl^^f^^^^ips will relate specia! 
^ssi^^h f ^ * - Use pf these .ggects" >ii: 



^J^^^n^ ^Jiew aflf^f^iscuss' the film 
J^etiC^- ?^,'^^ Gapstile - and- either ani- 
J^ate^V^oon^ «The -Toy T^at Grew Up" 

''^ "i^yC?""^ Care ' ) . 

, ?tUciLt^' Watch' 'l^nio^strations of 

• ' Sftei,"^"*'"^ special ^^^^^s techriiciues. 
' ^' i^^'^^nt^'Thl- experii«^"t "after ' 

^'^Ws in °ne cl^operiod. 

^' t^^'^^nt^J^'CVw' clips', of footage: shot 
. • >Uh- Zf'^'^b^ colot conye,3.on filters 
o iypors aWou^doors and ^^^dnss any 
'^otS5<''"*'''*J^esent-, 

^' oyW/''^'--n^^Cate M "iWiipulate the/ 
^Olo, ^J^^^^ersio^,, ^^^^ f ^r 'a ca^^.a. > , 

^' o^!^'^^n(^ '^^^v^'Sose to exp^ti^ent with' ' 

^ ^' OK^^^t^ "^S^Sw an ^"imate^j sequence. ' 

. S^^C^^* f "l^s at least 64 f^^^^es or 4 
; ^^on£V I'^^^H (silent speeq)_ 

' ■ •^'*?^^d6hts "^S^Neriioe^^t witl^ ^ camera 
- ?^^*l4> f^^ng capabUity^^^o set 

' ' ieV'l ^"SuVSce of film. \ 

k^^^iltS '^^^^oose to do a ^g^go second 
gjestasi^ s^^^^it during th^j^ f^-ee per- 

l^.^^nt^ jiVasS = "^"^ three titles 

. ^^^^^go^''-^ 'period- 7 

V'l- '^^]^ J^ry.,ct= Each dent fivilU one-h^f 
^ r.ll Of 8mm Ct^^f k^Wm which: 
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A. Utilizes the various capabiliti'es ' of the 
^ camera.' 

B. . The student edits. • . \ ^ f ' 

C. Inclu(ies at least two special effects. 
Di Has a sound track for acconftpaniment. 

E. Uses the. three-point lighting set-up- (if arti- 
ficial light is used) . 

F. Contains at least three splices. ~ 

>. . . • • • ' 

G. ^<pan -t>e projected for the class. 

V • 



Instructional' Assessment 



P.. A number of activities may be taken^^as meas- 
ures of student behavior.- For example: 

A. Student responses,. to the unlabeled camera 
dislgram may be collected and graded. . , 

^. Student response^ in identifyir^g photos as 
examples of use of wide atfigle or telephoto 
0 lenses may^^be evaluated. 

.C. Observation of the.^i^tudent's ability to fo- 
cus without removing his pye from the ey^e- 
* piece of a camera may be taken as evidence 
of the student's rnastery of that skilL ^ 

The surdmary paper explaining the differ- 
^ ent effects created by using various lens 
Settings in the vid^jo tape exercise may be 
i evaluated. 

E. That -no object' ii^ close-up is half in and 
hajf out of the frame in the film or this unit 
njay- be • considered evidence of tfte stu- 
dent's understanding of sfdjustment for 
parallax. 

F. The written exercise relating to f/, aper- 
ture, and depth Of field may be collected 
and graded. 

G. The matching^ exercise for fps and "fast," 
"slow,'' and normal running speeds may be 
evaluated. 'J ^ .1^ 

'H. Definitions for the eight aspects qf :|psic 
and angle -lighting may be scored. ^ 

I. Descriptions of the effects of angle lighting 
may" be evaluated. 

' 'J. .The student's responses on the unlabeled 
- diagram of theyffilm' editor may be evalu-| 
ated. • _ J 

K. Smooj/fi projection mayNoe considered as 
Evidence of ability to splice correctly. 
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L. Identification" of. filn\ formats 'in written or 
oral exercises inVy be scored and graded. - 

Is^. Accuracy of drawing frames on clear lead- 
er miy be evaluated; 

N. Validity of reasons choice of- filiQ^ ^o.clr^. 
for the unit ^rojdct t^iay be evaluated. 

O./Acceptability of reasons offered for- fhe use 
of color and blaclt anc} white in' films 
viSg^ed in class may be assessecj.* 

* P. Written or oral^xercises Ih wh^ch th£ ^stu- 

dent matches ASA lumbers for "fast" or' , 
. . "slow" labels Mth specified li^^ht con- 

• \ ditions,may b€r)grad^d, . ' 
' ' / W ■ ■ r. . % . . 

Q'. A quiz matching^u^ining speeds with film . 
<^gauges may b^ give^i^ and evaluated. 

' . R. Creation of two special effects in one clgss 
period may be considered as evidence of 
the studentj^ jn^t^ry of special > effects 
]fi concepts. / ' 

.^'^ ■ ' V 

S. The ability |o set up aninriation equipment / 
'I ^correctly rjiflty be considered as evidence of* 
tlie-'^Stud^'S'.mastet^y of animation tech- • 
niques. > , < 

T. The animated film sequence may be evalu- 

. U. The kinesta^s filjn sequence may be evalu- 

. ated. ' ■ V 

■ 1^ - ' 
V. The titles film sequej^ce may be evaluate^d. 

i / 

W. Observation of the student's ability to lo- 
cate and ma^ipulat^,the color conversion 
filter on a Super Sm^ camera ma^ be tak- 
en as evidence of the^student'sN^pfastery of 
that skill. . 

X. The description of the effect of shooting 
outdoors without a color conversion filter 
may be evaluated- 

2. Student participation in group, projects may . 
' be considered as an aspect for evaluation. 

AA- Class attendaiK^e maj^ be considereci as an 
aspect fpr evaluation. 

f * ' , 

II. A unit test may be adininistered to assess the 
student's gr|sp of concepts presented in this / 
unit. ' m' ' 

III. The unit film ^oject whi^h is designed, to syn- 
. thesize the various concepts elaborat^ within 
' this unit should be tak^n as a larg^^iftieasure 
gf the student's rnastery of the knowledge ancf 
skills which ar^ coverecj ia this unit. ^ 
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THE FILM MA^aNG EXPEMENCE 



Introductory Statement ^ • ning'^of a more critical examtrfetion of film will 

J- ii. ^ 7 J- ^t- 1- emerge in the studeAt>mind because of increased 

^ It (film) IS the superlatwe jnedium through ^ knowledge^oHtam techniques. 
which to ^ccprjess the world of tnought, feeling^ . X ^ 

and instinct. . X'* Much can bV said for a meflium which allows 

L^^g Bunnel self-expression of the young mind. A poem, a 

song, a film — each may create a special message, 



The mere mastery of the equipihent of film mak- 
ing can hardly be said to transform a student into 
a film maker. Hp^^ver, this basic technical com- 
petence is prerequisite to the development of^de- 
quate use of specific film techniques. - 

In this unit the student is provided with a myr- 
iad"of*oppoptunity to utSlize and improve tcus tech- 
nical competence. However, the primary, focus of 
"The^Fi'lm Making Experience" is not on the equip- 
ment, 'but on the aesthetic employment of that 
equipment. 



* Film techniques will be examined un iSepth. 
Much material is contained in this unitxTHe over- 
all effect on the unit should be the emergence of a 
film maker who cannot only manipulate equip- 
ment, but who can manipulate techniques to cre- 
ate specific psycholpgical impacts. 

In this unit, students will examine the work- 
ability of ideas as a starting point for film making. 
They will explore . techniques with which to ex- 
pand the idea into a coherent message. The tech- 
niques utilized in shooting ai^ in editing will be 
indispensible to thie student tvlo wishes to express 
a particular point of view ab*ut a subject. It is 
through this knowledge of techniques that the film 
ihakef s ideas ca& be communicated^ . 

. This unit, through extensive opportunities re- 
lating to the utilization of film techniques, "bffers 
for the student another avenue for the vexaii^inar 
tion and manipulation of the medium. It provides 
the basis for the exploration of specific forms and 
genres o!^lm in the unit, "Forms of Film." 

This unit, by familiarizing the student with 
'techniques, establishes, a foundation for the d 

opment of one set of criteria for the evaluati 
' film. An understanding of film techniques ^Bows 

tWe student to not only describe what is se/n cOn 

tjie- screen, -but to evaluate the psychology 

pact on those images. ^ 



unique to its own medium, 'which can convey— to- 
the receivers the essence of another's mind. 



^jCnstructional Objectives ' ' ■ ^ 

1. After viewing a f(lf», the student will be able 

, to cite three examples of different film tech^ . 
niques employ^ in that film. * 

2. /Gi^en a ca^nera and a tripod, the student will - 

bd able to attach the camera to the tripod in 
such a way as to allow for smooth panning 
and tilting. . . 

' * « 

3. Given a h.ajnd-held camera, the student will be 
able* to shoot a series of ' shots using- .the VTR 
from five body positions (standing, kneeling, 
sitting, lying down, and leaning against -.^ 
wkll) sudh that the video tape play baclc will 
reveal an absence ^of detectable unsteadiness 
in at least two of the five sequences. ^ v 

"4. After shooting a brieJ^^equenCe^ losing a tri- 
pod supported camera, the student will be &ble 
to describe differences in cjimeija steadiness as 
revealed in the video tape between the tripod , 
sequence and a hand-held sequence. ' 

5. The student will be able to. construct a series-' 
of sketches showing a sequence *of shots from 
ELjS to ECU so ftiat each shot becomes increas- 
ingly more specific . in detail. , . 

6. * The student will ba^able to .conipile a series . 

of photographs whicn he has taken to form a 
series of shot^ which prepresses from ELS to 
ECU so that each shot becomes increasingly 
more specific in detail. 



In summary, the content Of this 
signed to aid the. student in the s^ecti< 
and the organization of thpse i 
ent film. It encourages the vie 
provides a. starting point from v 
ativity ana\imagination may de 



is de- 
[ ideas 
> a coher- 
films and 
student cre- 
The begin-^ 



7. 



8. 



1^ 



Giv«n a series of shot diagrams, the student 
will be able to reenact this shot sequence on; 
video tape. 

Given a paragrapli from a narratWe novgl or 
story, the student will be able to plan a se- 
quence of shots using LS, MS, and CU'such 
that the progression Of shots is LS, MS, CU. 



Given access- to a series, of magazines*, the. stu- 
dents will be able to collect and identify pic- 
tures which exemplify the seven shot types. 
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10. The studeat will be able to devise a sequence 
of sketches in Whidi reverse order shats (C\J, 
MS, L5).is used. ' ^ 



0 



>1. 
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The student^will be abl$ to devise abd execute, 
by using the video tape equipment, a sequence 
whi«h.'Will avoid the jump cut, use "one re- 
establishing shot, use a cut-in or cut-aw^y, 
and show objective and'^subjective camera. 

Given a video taped. seqJbnce which was $hot 
in a designated location without the use of tife 
^ camera viewfinder, the student will be.able to 
establislv^a point of view and shoot an appro- 
^priate sequence of the same loca^tion to illus- 
^ trate that'^ointr.of view sudji that the point of 
view is accurately identified by -70% of the. 



class. 



16. 



17. 



18. 



19. 



13. The studefit will be abfe to plan arid execute 
' on video tape>-i»i3^en^hot sequence which 

shows no vicrfation of the priliciplp^ of conti- 
nuity of direction, time, or detail. 

14. Givefn i collection of\en pictures which dem- 
onstrate the various angles, the student will be 
able to correctly identify each as to angle u^ed. 



GivOT-a s^quenci of shots, the student will be 
able/ to describe probable audience reaction 
<(Erg!, hignSangle shot suggests helplessness, in- 
adequacy, anSh\«(eakne§s) to the use of vai-ic>Us 
camera angles. 

The student will be able to devise a comic 
strip of ten frames utilizing at least one ex4fe 
ample of each of the three camera angles. 

Gi/en a -situation, trie stucient will be, able to 
devise and shoot a two-minute sequence rf>n 
video-tape which includes at least ojpre example 
of each of the .following: zoorA, pali, tilt, truck, 
and dolly. ^ ' 

After viewing a film, the student will be' able 
^to describe the use of at least three shooting 
technique/ present in the film. 

Given a series of fiVe pictures, the student . 
will be. able to refram< these stills so aS 'to 
obtain: ' 

a. oye picture which has had the frame 
shape altered, ' ^ . 

b. another lb have had the number of peo- ^ 
■ pie or objects^ within the fra^ne' altered, 

c. the third to 'haye had. the center of in- 
terest changed, 

d. the^^^^eu^th to have had the dominant 
image^ changed, 

e. the last to have had an interhal frame 
included,, 



20. '. Gdveri a large poster size picture, the student 

* will be able to generate five different framing 
possibilities which illustrate variety of color, 
contrast, and balance. 

21. Given the film of a 16mm commercial, the stu- 
dent will be able to correctly identify the 
t>pes of shots and list the number- of frames 
per shot used in- the film. . , , 

22. The student will be able to analyze the rela- 
tionship of type of shot, to time on the Screen 

LS has a generally longer running'\ime, 
MS has iiess screen time, and the CU has me 
shortestlrunhing time). 

23/ Given a twelve frame blank' comic strip, the 
student will be able to devi^ a complete 

• comic strip which is sequenced: to d^ict a 
logical beginning,' middle, and end^ " ^ * 

^4. The student will be able to describe orally a 
cotnic strip which he/she has made so as to 
include OgmmenxSv aboW angles, shots, char- 
acters, and action. ^ 



25. Given 50 feet of film which the student has 
' shot without the use ^dbe camera viewfinder, 
the student will ^^l^HL point of view and 
edit the film to confofl^o that point of view^ 
such that the;, point 6f view is identified by 
* phservers of thfefilm. . 

'-26.' 'The student will be able to create a 15 second 
montage sequence the point of view which is 
apparent to yiewers. 

27. Given 10-15 feet of 16mm film,, the'student 
will be able.to rearrange the shots so to:" 

a. reorder the sequencp of shots, 

b. alter the tempor^ relationship of the 
shots, ' ' . ' . 

c. either compress or ^expand time as com- 
pared^ to the original, 

d. utilize parallel editirf^ if shots available 
Jfend themselves to that technique. 

28. Given the film produced in Unit II, ..the stu- 
dent will be able to reedit to conform to basic 
editing principles. : ' 

29. The student will -be able to demonstrate his/ 
Y her understandijag of available audio equip- 
ment by playing a record on a record player, 
and by Recording, playing back, and erasing 
on the tape recorder. 

30. The student will be able to choose three possi- 
ble nhn fopics which adhere to the principles 
of film^topicWoice. . ' ; , ^ 

31. Given a sori^fwhich might serve as the basis' 
for a filmrthe\stu<ilen,t will be able to prejpa're^^ 



a filnv which pictorializes.the niessage of the 
spAg. ' ' ' ' 

' 32^^iThe,stu(ientVill be able to analyze the»struc- 
. itire (form) of a film as .lo includ^at least 
•thjjge major parts of ^be..£lm. < . . 

33r .The student 'will be able to^analyze tl>e style 
r'^ahd structure (form) of a film by citing at 
.least five characteristics of the film^s style and 
■ • three asipect$ of the film's Structure (form). . ^ 

' 34. Given a viewing ,fex;pefience with a feature 
length film,' tfie^-student will be able |o write 
a three J)age 'analysis of ^ne aSpect of struc- 
ture oj^style. 

r ■ . ^ 

• 35, . The st^derit will iDe 
, * incorporates' the^ollV 



leyto make a film which 



a. one idea, 



a storyboaM of sh^ting script as a 
gffideL 1 A V 

utilization of \}$fk rules of , shot tech- 
&s, camera - angles, movement, * and 
ipXDsifion' in planning and in^shooting. 





ing which is complete one week be- 
fore me film deadline, 

e. a sound track with the f^m, ' 

f. editing of .the film, . \^ 

g. preparation for the class to view on the^ 
assigned day, . 

^h. showing the* film to the class. 

'36. Given a class devised critique form, the stu- 
dent will be able to utilize that form \^ fevalu 
ating his/h^r own and others- films such/tfia 
each item on the evaluation form . vs com- 
pleted. ^ 

Content Outline 

L Techniques ' - . 

A. ^hooting techniques 

L Support of the camera 

a. Hand-held — camera supported by 
holding the grip with the hand 

b. Tripod — camera supported by being 
fixed to a stand or tripod 

2. Shots 

a. Types , 

(1) ELS— extreme lon^,shot; distant ^ 
vie\v of the subject;'; 'Establishes 
the \ubject in the^ audiehce'i, 

^ . . mind \ . ' • ' • ■ ' ^ 

(2) LS^long shot; further" .-estab- 
lishes and orients the audience to 

'the: subject; liess distance from 
. the ELS 

(3) ' MLS— ^medium long shot; serves 
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to narrow down the subiect from 
the lojhg shot; shows le§s than 
the LS 

(4) MS-^medium shot; shows 'the" 
main subject; shoWS enough to 
allow^r composition and to gfet 

^ fhe whole of the primary subject 
' into the frSime ' 

(5) MCU — medium close , up; shows 
the most vifal part of the subject 
with l,ittle of the surroux^dings; 

' cl^er to the'feubjecjt than the MS 

(6) CUv-close up; concentrates on 
the most vital area of the most 
important part of the- subject; 
closer ^.the subject than jyicy 

(7) ECU — extreme close-up; little^ 
limit as to how intirnate thi^coy-' 
,erage may-be; may ^0{:ms cJar'^-- 
nute detail; the closest'. shbt^^ ' 

b. - Sequence of shots — generally planned 

to follow a basic design from far away 
to close-up; occurs so as to avoid con- 
fusion for the viewer, the viewer* 
knows the environment in wl^i^H the 

*^ action occurs; rule ' can be violated; 

-generally /wise for amateur to adhere 
to rule 

c. Funottbhs of shots . * . , 

7 ^Orientation— ELS, t-S, and MLS 
^used to orient the audience to' 
the entire environment in ^ich' 
the action occurs; shots pr&vide 
frame of reference for succeed- 
■ ing shots /' ^ ' O 

(2) Direct attention-Aiirect attention 
* - to certain areas of total ^nvirorf- 
ment which are' especially impor- 
• tant to ^ the action 
'•"(3) Point;pf Vie\v— shots planned to 
show the ; audience - from whose 
point of view the action is being 
seen; Qlarification of objectives^p^ 
subjective points of view . 
^(4) Transitipns — move audience from 
one location or point of interest 
to another 

(5) Cut - in/cut, -^away-^shots which 
show some details of the main ac- 
tion oth'&r than actors', faces, in- 
the>.instance of cut-in.; cuUaway ^, 
depicts action taking place; at the 
same-;time" as main actioh-^ but 
not directly involved in^ the main 
acti6n;'.may be reaction shot. 

(6) Reestablishing shot^ — used to re- 
mind the audience again of the 
total environment of the action. 

d. CohtiniJlity — the shooting and editing 
of pictures in story-telling sequence 



SO that the viewer can follow an un- 
interrtap ted line of thought from . a \_ 
logical beginning, tWrougn a' logical • 
4^ddle, to a logical, end ^ ;'; , 

(1) Shot brefakdown— the footing of 
shots and scenes within- a se- 
quence in logical steps so that 

. . each sequence will clearly convey 
the story being told (witK con- 
tinrfty) . ^, 

(2) Directional c on tinultyj-^' general 
rule that peofile^Ssi5" objects ' 
which jpbve from right to ^ft^m 
one shot should move from nEht\ 

^- to left inothe'next; 180° rulotfall 
shots' on same side of imag^pary 
lii;ie drawn through main action; 
holds true unless change ^is ex-. " 
plained by lise of ar cover shot , ' . 

(3) Continuity ^ of" Ume — an action 
th;at begins in one shot, of a se- , . ' 

'^'c(u'enco should continue smoothly 
' in the following shots; gap must . 
be explained or viewers are dis- . 
tracted by succeeding shots . 

(4) Continuity of detail— details like 
props, scenery, clothing same in^ 
similar sequences unless ex- 
plained by another shot , J 

(5) Cover^ shot — "covers" and ex/^ 
■ plains any of the deviations^^^|p<<m 

the previously mentioned'. princi- 
ples of continuity^ : 
Camera techniques ^ ^ > 

a. Angles ^/ 

(1) LiOW jangle— camera looks -up at 
" ;th^ Bubject; audience feels it- also 

looks up to subject; makes ^ub'- 
ject appear .bigger than life; 
gives the viewer the feeling of 
awe or re3pect . " ' . ■ v 

(2) Eye levBl— the shot ih" which the 
camera and .the subject are on 

^-sam^ level;^gives impression that' y 
audi'ence and subject are equals;£/ 
action matter of fact 

(3) High angle^camera looks down 
on the subject; gives ' the audi- 
ence a superior feeling; feeling of 
looking down on the subject 

b. Movement 

(1) Zoomi— not a true camera move- 
ment; Creates the illu/ion of dolly- 
ing in and 'back, but from fixed , 
camera position;* a lens' effect 

(2) Pan — short term for panoramfe; ' v 
moving the pamefa' from .^i4gy^o. 

^ side, usually ' to follow the action,-" 2' ' 

(3) ' Tilt-Amoving/ the camera • 
dowji-^ ^ ■ " • . 
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{. (4) Truck — moving the camera along 

, witli a moving suljifi»<f also called 
^ , • . tracking 

(5) Dolly-removing the camera from 
place to place on ^orpe sort^^of 
wheeled apparatus; moving^cam- 
era in and out from subject . 
B. C^pmposition— the placement ^ 9^ objects 
S^cithin the photographic frame ' 
.' , 1. People aqd^^obje&ts within' the frame^^ 
decisioA as' to What people- and object to 
include within the fram"^ 
2. Trame shapes — shapes such as sqiiares, 
^ rectangles, triangles, circular frames 

• give different psychological^ reactions; 
may also^shaw subject to* best'advan- 
.vtage visually-./' 
3; Internal frames — the use-of lines and ob- 
/ j^cts within the frame to create internal 
. frame^in pictures, e.g., trees, doorways, 
bea?ns, windows, people 
4. Lines and cpftiposition 

a. direction— focuses the viewer's atten- 
tion on certain part of the'picture 

b. Feeling a£ tlie vie;!ver — different re- 
/. sponses depending upon the . use of 

linps (vertical, horizontal, and curv- 
' ing) . ^ 

c. Attention^directed by lines fp center 
of interest rather than away f rjtn it' 

■ Dominant image — the person .or object 
' yvhich is the most^important in the fratne 
. "acjiiev^d by^placing^hat; figure physi- 
cally higher tlpit others, .bir having that 
figure face the camera, by lighting that ^ 
figure more brightly 
6. Center of interest-^the 'point where the 
viewer^s eyes and attention naturally fo- 
\ cus within the frame; may coincide with 
^|ihe ;d6fhinant image 
.-T.^Sl^nce — the proportion of. objects or 
^ the harmony of elements^ within the 

frame , " y 

a. Formal balance — the^c^nter of ihter- 
/ 6st in the center of the frame? \. 

b. Informal . balance-^the center ol- in- 
terest other than ih>.i^e center of the 
frame 

8. Appearance of depth — achieved by the 
■~ placement of objects at differing dis- 
tances from the camera 

9. Color and contrast — a mixture of colors, 
textures, and contrasts; adds variety and 
makes for a more pleasing gjcture 

. C. Editing': v -v ■ , - ^ 

.1. Qualil^ of footage— wjiefher shot has 
been exposed properly; whether the' de- 
sired object is*in th^ frame; whether the 
i : colors are true; -V^hether the speed of 
filn} achieved desired effect ' 
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2. Pace— the relative slowness or speed of 
the film; determined by the rate of. cut- 
. tipg or tl^e number p/^ Cuts per minute 
'■'•when editing the^filn^; ipast'pace.stimu- 
' lating; slow pac^ relaxing 
4/ Parallel . ecjitirig^intercutting two or 
... more lin^ 'of action, e.g., a chase se- 
quence ' 

5. Jump- 'cut — the elijdinatioA- of fbotage 
whicrh would giv>e a -'sequence norm<jl 
continuity; generaj^jr-to be avoided; cai^ 
bq used sparingly or special effect 
Shot - scene - sequence — traditional pro- 
gression of . edited footage; allows for 
continuity of time, directio%-Jnd detail^ 

7. Point i)f view, shot — placing shbtfi iji the 
film which establish who^e pjj^int di view 
is^ taken for a^shot, scene, or sequence; 
may also be- taken to" mean establishing 

) ^the point of view* taken by the film mak- 
er to<^rd the aubject^teing shot 

8. Montage — a grapid §tijcte$ion of images^ 
which ijndicatg passage of time, compres- 

' sion^ of time, or other effect; also refers . 
to the creation in the viewer's mind of . 
ideas as the result of the juxtaposition 
of a number of- images which singly 
would no); have created the effect 

Audio V./ A*,'' 

1. Types available ^ 
a. Tape :rec order 

,bV R^coriJs, . - \ /■ 

^ c. Live . . . 

2. Sounds ai;id:the student filn; . 

a. Music and/or narration ' 

b. Dialogue 

Q. Sound effects • 
d. Combinations . - ^ 

n. fhe Idea 

A. Guidelines for choice 

1. Choice of an idea which can be ex- . 
pressed in pictures— rwprds- used only as 
oarration or dialogue; - main message in 

. . « pictures . • . - - 

2. Choice of an idea — wha^ can b§ done 
With available ^ equipment, time, and 
talent : 

B. Song sources . ? 

1. Idea conveyed in film— same as the idea 
of the song . . , , 

2. Length of the. filin — ^predetermined by 
^ the song ; * ' - 

""3. Sound track /for the film-complete be- 
fore filming ^ " * > 
,4.::Pa,ce of 4ditijigf--^ictated by the ^oixg 

C. Examplfts^.frbm filr)a^i*dea lists . ' ;^ 
\ . 1,« Nikon list from'irfdi^ie Making , . 

2. ..App6r^d«cC from Behind the Camera ' 

D. The statementr^about the subject — same as 
poiiif- of view; determines what the -film 



will depict about .thdf sljibj^ct ■ . . ^' 
III. ^Planning the Film •. .\ , ♦ 

A. The shooting sicript — a written, detail of the 
'shots to be iricluded in the film in relation 
to the accoryip^nying dialogue and other 
sounds €hots* numbered consecutively 

B. The. stQJryboard^a series of sketches qf^the 
Various shots to be included in the film ^ 

C. Planning capQs— a series of sketches on 
cards of the various "Shots to be 'included in 
ttie film; similar to a storyboard 

D. Relationship's within the scriptpHletermine. 
the finished look, of the* film : 

^ \. Relationship of eachOflmage to the images 
.immedia^ly pr^iqydihg^ and following Jt 
.— jtlie relationship, of .picture picturfe 
2. 'Relationship- of eyery sound td'the sound 
heard before and after, atj.d'.simult ane- 
■ , . ' ously^the relaTtionship of ^ sound ^to 
: , >^ , . , soutid ' ' • a' . /; , 

, ' * 3. Relatiohship between the, two-r-tJi.e| fe- 
: ' lation^hip of sound tb picture and pi<?-' 
. ^ ture to sound 

^V.- Style and Structure (Form) 
, ^:.A. Style— the recurrent'use of" tec! 
a director across the span 
within the "scope of one fik 
.1. VisuaiAechniques 

^a: Camera angles — the repea 
high or low angle shots 
create the overall feeling toward a 
character or place \ 
b. Camera movement — the repetition of 
any form of moving camera which ' 
would create an idea in the mi^ds of ' 
the audiei^e,' e.g., penetration, rest- 
lessness: . . : ' 
. c.^ Framing— consistent use of internal 
frames^ e.g., same location of center v 
, of "interest, patterns of movement 
within the fx^mci. configuration of 
lines . \ ^ 

d. Types of shots^repeated use. of a 
t^pe of shot, e.g., so as to allow the 
audience to "know" the character 
through observation of facial expres- 
sion; the repeated use of various kinds 

- of shot progressions, e.g., LS to MS 
to CU 

e. Lighting — a p'togression from jight to 
dark, or vice versa;, repeated use of 
back lighting tir other techniques . ojt 

■.lighting ■ , , . : : ' • ' 

f. Setting — consistent use of certain 
types of locales or props, e.g., mysteri- 
ous Victorian houses or swank offices 

g. , Point of view — thie^use of objective or 
, subjecti-ve camera throtighgut a film, 

e.g., with one character or "in certain 
locations ' . 




h. Other techniques generated by the 
teacher or students, e.g., fade-in/fade- 
out, iris use, soft, deep, limited focus . 

2. Audio techniques 

a. Narration — the presence of an omnis- 
cient narrator whose word6 fill in the 
' gaps _ . ' . 

' b. Music— e.g., the repeated use** of a 
^ piece of music with certain charac- 
ters; crescendoes at the end of se^ 
quences; "sounds" of instruments in 
certain locales , 

c. Noise—the use of noise to chajige the 
center of interest; the ulse; of sounds 
from the next sc^ne at the close of a 
scene - 

d. Realistic vs. form^listic sound — re- 
peated use of sound as it would hap- 
pen in reality or the use of sound ;as 
a spe^cialized device for calling atteii- 
tion'to something in the film. \ ^ 

3. ' Editing techniques 

a. Montage— the repeated use of, a rapid' 
succession of images^to create -the • 
effect of comp^King or expanding 
time; or . the cr^fTion' of ideas in the 
,vi ewer's mind of ideas as a result' of 
the juxtaposition of a number of 
imaiges 

b. Flashback and flash forward— the use 
^ of editing to show different time seg-f 

ments in the film 

c. Reestablishing shots — use of ' long 
" shots to fix again in' the audience's 

mind the environment 

d. Transitional techniques 

(1) Dissolves — the frequent use of a 
gradual transition from one shot 

. ' " to another 

(2) Fade - in/fade - out— the use of^ 
' gradual brightening or darkening 

to provide transitions between . 
sequences ' 

(3) Super-impositions— ^the repeated 
use of image over image for tran- 

- sitions 

(4) Jump cut-^a transition that is 
confusing or 'disorienting in terms V 
of time and space , . ; g 

e. Long takes and short takes^fhe tem- 
poral relationships among shots; some- 
times much the same throughout the 

.film 

jf. Parallel editing — the use of shots from 
T two or more locations^ to show simul- . 

> taneous action 

gf Others generated by^ teacher or stu- 
• dents ■ ^ \ . 

D. Structure (Form)— the form or/oganiz^-, 
tion; the sequence or progression of the 



parts of ^ film; the division of a film into 
"sentences, paragraphs, and chapter?.?; pro- 
gression in the film by differei\t eojnibina- 
,tions of shots, scenes, and sequences 

1. Audio-visual progression — division of 
• the film becaiiseVof the use o^f various 

combinations of audio and visual ele- 
\ ments; may be the product of shooting 
and/or editing 

a. Lighting — dark ;t'o -light or. light to 
dark ^ 

b. - Composition — various types of pic- 

ture composition marking beginnings 
and endings of sections of a film 

c. Angles, movementj and sequence of 
change of any of these elements to 

^ mark sections of the film ' 

d. The/use^ of sounds — noise to provide 
transition by use of super-imposition 
of two sounds 

e. The recurrent musical themes to 
move from part to part of the film 

f. Soxmd 'effect — whether in the immedi- - 
ate environment or^that occur at a dif- 
ferent time and or place- off the screen 

g. Silence — the use of periods of silence 
to delineate segments of Ihe plot or 
theme de^felopment 

2. ' Dramatic progression — the development 

of the actual story line of the film; may 
be developed ^along the lines of char- 
'acter, locale, or events. ' 

3. Thematic • progression— the original 
planting of the idea wiiich will emerge 

- ' into the theme; the recurrence of the 
idea; its full explication in the film to 
divide the film into its parts 

4. Interrelati'onship of progressions — the 
use of the three types of progressions to 

■ reinforce pne another; breaks betweeft 
parts on different levels occur at the 
same time 'in the film " • 

' . . y 

Learning Activities 

" L Activities Related to Techniques 

■ A. Students will view the films, "Art of the 
^ ^lotion Picture" jind "Art of the Impossi- 
ble,"* as an intigoduction to the use or a 
variety of techriiqaies. A discussion in a 
large group ViU 'follow the viewing. » •. 

B. Students will attach a camera to a tripod 
to tilt, pan, and zoom smoothly. . 

C. Students will experiment in cl^ss with sup- 
port techniques so as to include video tape 

*o ■ shots tising hand held support while sitting, 
standing, kneeling, leaning against a - wall, 
and lying down. A brief tripod sequence 
will also be shot. 
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p. Students will work in groups of 3-5 to de- 
vise a plan and do a diagram sequence of 
seven shots using the seven types of shots 
to "close in" on an object of interest. 

E. Students, will work in groups of 3-5 to take 
still pictures in a sequence of seven shots 
using the seven types of shots to ''close in" 
on an objedt of interest; , 

F. Students will work in groups of 3-5 to de- 
vise a sequence, of diagrams depicting a 

.'mari drinking a cup of coffee using the 
principfles of "funneling" audience atten- 
tion.. This exercise may be trailsferred on- 
. to video tape. ' ^ 

G. Students will plan shots for sentences from 
a paragraph taken frqm the beginning of a* 
narrative Vtory or nqyel using LS, MS, and 
CU as the available ihots for the sequence. 

H. The student will^ collect pictures for a 
"shot" notebook v^hich \\rill illustrate the 
seven types of shots. . 

I. While working in, groups, students will de- 
vise a sequence which might be shot in re- 
verse order (CUvMS,'LS). Each group will ' 
present an outline of. thg . sequence ajid 
draw, a series of sketches to represent that 
sequence. These sketches may be displayed 

. on the bulletin board. ^ . 

J. Students will plan^and video tape a two- 
minute sequence incorporating: (1) ^ the 
^ avoi4ance o^ jump' cuts,- (Z) one reestab- 
lishing shot, (3) the use of a cut-in or cut- 
away, and' (4) the use of, objective and sub- 
^jective camera. ^ 

K. Students Will plan a sequence of 6-10 shots 
which do not violate the principles relating 
to continuity of detail, time, and direction. 

■ ^ The sequence will be shot on video tape or 
done in a series of sketdhes. . 

L. Using the video tape equipment, stucients 
will Work in groups' of 4-6 to choose and 
record shots in a location of their choice 
so as to convey a particular point of view 
regarding thai location. These shots will 
consist X)f a 20-30 second pan without the 
use ofcthe viewfinder and^another sequence 
4n which' they specifically choose the sho'ts 
to cohvey their point of view* The students, 
► will cbmpafle the two parts of the tape to 
analyze the differences in the recordings. 

M. Each student Will clip and analyze ten pic- 
tures^ so as fO' identify, the. camera angle, 
utilized in each picture. » 

N. Students will view the film'strip, "Angles 
of Film," and discuss specific^frames of the 



strip which exemplify the various camera 
•angles.- ' ■ '' ^ ' 

O. Students will work in groups of 2*3 to cre- 
ate a comic strip of real find/or made-up 
ch£u:acters" using all three diLi94;he eamera 
' angles in a ten frame comic strip. 

P, Students will view and discuss th^ film, 
"Art of the Motion Pictures," for a second 
" • time with specific attention to the film's 
use of camera angles and movement. 

Q. Students will work in groups of 4-6 to de- 
vise and video tape a 'two-minute sequence 
which incorporates each of the five move- 
' ments discussed in class. 

R. Students will view and discuss "The Mak- 
' ing.;of *Butch Cassidy and the Sundance 
Kid' " as it relates to and Remonstrates- 
shooting techniques covered in this section 
of the unit. 

S. iStudents will reframe a series of still pic- 
tures, Which will be supplied by the teach- 
so iiij to change the overall composition 
in each. Each' -student will be given five 
pictures and five iDlack "frames" With 
which to. reframe areas of the picture. One 
picture should be framed to change the 
frame shape, one to l^it the numher • of 
people and/or objects within the frame, 'an- 
other to change the center- of interest, the 
foutth to festablisKa new dominant image, 
and the last to demonstrate an internal 
frame. These Will be mounted and labeled. 



4 ^ 

T. Using one large poster s^e picture, the 
class, in a large group discussion, ^will gen- 
erate a number of framing possibilities 
which adhere to principles discussed in 
cld'ss. 
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U. Using the same^arge poster size picture^* 
' students >Yill work in small groups of 3-5 to 

determihe five, framing possibilities which 
^ , provide for a varifety of color, contrasj;, and, 

balance. ' 

V. Students Will view and discuss , segments 
from "The Men Who Make the 'Movies: . 

, , A4fred Hitchcock" in which Hitchcock dis- 
cussed editing in "Sabotage" and in "Psy- 
cho." The ghower scene is specifically re- 
ferred to and shown with regard td"a num,- 
ber of cuts use^. . This sequence ' will .be 
viewed a second time so as to allow for 
better concentration on editing with the 
adc|itiorlal viewing. 

W. Students will examine editing in television 

t commercials for, the purpose of measuring 
running time* and number of fra^gs for 



Sti^ejitss-w^Jj^e tfie out-takes from their 
^r^p filnf' showing^ point of yAew to con- 



each shot. They \rAl draw conclusions re- 
garding\the relationship of the amount of 
time a shot is on the screen to the type of 
shot shown. 

'X. Students Will work in groups to study 
comic books for the idea "the shorter the 
better." Each group will then devise a 
conaplete strip which will require the edit- 
ing of the group's ideas in ordqr to tell one 
conaplete sequence of events in the re- 
quired number^of twelve frames. 

Y. Students will shoot 50 feet of film without 
the use' of the viewfinder, view the pro^' 
cessed film,- estdblisli a po^nt of view, edit 
the film to conforrn to the point of view, 
an^ show the film'to the class. This'Will be 
a^group,;project with 4-6 students in each 
group. • ^ , * t 

Z. St_ 

grffup filnf' showing^ point 

• struct a 15-sec'ond' montage ^!t[uence. ' If 
'not .enough footage remains,; two groups 

• may coijifbine for this exercise. 

Working in pairs on triads, students will 
examine a 10-15 foot piece of 16mm film 
using a vieWer.- Students will cut and 
splice this film so ^s to:' (1) reorder the se- 
" quence of Shots, (2) eiither Sompress or ex- 

pand time as compaired Xfd -^d^e original, (3). 
alter the- temporal retayonships of the 

• shots, (4) use parallel edittng if shots avail- 
ableii lend themselves to that technique. 
These reedited sequences will be shown to 
the class immediately after a vid^o tape of 
the original. Large, group discussion will 
follow to afialyze the differences between 

the two versions. ' ' • 

* . " ■ . 

BB. Students may cjioose to video-tape their 
first movies, reedit them^ and confipare the 
0;*iginal with the new verision'in a, written 
or oral report. ' . 

vCC. Students will experiment with tape record- 
/ ers to record,, play back, and erase. Stu- 
dents" will also use record players to'play 
records so as ^6 be familiar \yith tRis equip- 
ment .This e'quipment will b^ employed in 
the creation of sound tracks for student 
films. I 

II. Activities Related to the I^ea 



A. Students will decide in grolips of 4-5. on- 
> , three- general topic^ for a' film. They will 

- cjibose one idea for the actual film pfojecS^t 
' for this Unit. ■ ^ • 

B. 'Working in 'small groups, students will list 
^oine son0 which might provide the basis 
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for films. The groups will prepare ^-^n- 
• eral description of^how they might make a 
• ■ film based on a song and present this de- 
scription, to the class in an oral presen- 
tation.^ . < 

III. Activities Related to Planning the Film ^ 

■ A. -Students will examine a ^py of a shooting 
script for a short film ("The MSrble 
Game"), the stbryboard, for the' Dial 
"Volkswagen" commercial, and a series of- 
planning cards. 

B. In groups of 3-4 students will Jo* a shooting 
script, ^nd either a stOryboard or plaiini " 
cards, for a short film on a topic of t^bir 
' , choice. 

IV. 'Activities Related to Styl(^ and Stt^iffture 

A. Students ^?*ClIl read appropriate^ s^ioiis^f 
Naremori's Filmguide to Psycfio/^'which 
deal Witn ditchcock's directing style, and 
discuss the reading .in a Jarge group. 

B. Students will view and discuss the video 
tape,^*'The Men Who Make the Movies: Al- 
fred 'Hitchcock," so as to further focus on a 
director's style. 

C. Students^ will view- *'The Old Grey, Hare" 
' or "Nine Variations on a Dance Theme" 

and. engage in a small group (3-5) analysis 
^of the structure (form) of the filrri. The 
groups will compare findings in a large, 
group discussion. . • 

D. Studenisr^ill view ''The River" in order to 
analyzA style and forr^ of the film. The 
class wHl divide into four groups^two >vill 
consider style and two will consider struc-^ 
ture (form). These groups will report 

' ■ their findings to the cl§§s in a large group. 
The large group will resolve any differ- 
ences and add new ideas iso as to analyze 
the films style and 'structure (form).. . 

E. Students will analyze selected student films 
in small groups^ with emphasis on the rec- 
ognition and delineation of ^f or m. The films 
will be shown to the^whole class and a brief 

. description of ea^i group's analysis of the 
form given. The pi^entation will be fol- 
lowed bjr class discusWOn- relating -to the ac- 
curacy of each group's analysis: . 

< F. Students will view the film "Psycho." They 
wall then draw from a hat papers oh. which 
are writteh the various concepts relating to 
• style.and forrrv Each student will draw an 
item from the hat and write a paper deal- 
ing with the aspect of style or form chosen. 
The paper must be a minimum of three 
pages in length./ , 
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V. Umt Pjieject: Working in groups of 4-5, the 
students Vill: , 

A. Narrow their original three topics down to 
one for the actual film. 

B. Construct a storyboard or^ shooting ' script ■ 
. V which must be turned in and approved by 

the teacher before shooting begins. 

jC. Incorporate rtUes of shot techniques, cam- 
era angles and movement, and composition 
in planning and shooting tfie film. 

D. Complete shooting one week before Ife'e . 
/film due date. ' 

E. Coordinate a, sound track with the film. 

F. Edit the film aAd prepare it for class'view- 
ing on the assigned day. 

G. Show the film for the entire^ass. ^ ^' 

H. Participate in ' a class discussion to estab- 
lish'a critique form to be \ised for student 
evaluation of these projects^ ' , 

I. Ev^iluate own and other student films using 

. tjie class devised critique sheet. ^ 

J. Submit a "written one page evaluation of 
f the student's own. participation in ^ 'the 

project. ^ ' 



Instructional Assessment , , 

. f ■ .p . 

L A number of the activities may" be taken as 
measures of student behavior. 



For exajriple: 

IC, Observing students attach a camera to a 
tripod may ber considered "evidence of their 
competence in that area. , 

B. The student's oral description ofr the difler- 
' ences between the hand-held and tripod 

video taped ishots may be evaluated. 

h 

C. The sequence of diagrams of shots from 
ELS to EUC may be collected and^evalu- 

' ated. . 

D. The video taped sequence from EI^^ to 



ECU may be evaluated. 



E. The plan for the sequence of shots to match 
the paragrap>h from a narrative inay be 
evaluated." ' 

F. The student's collection and identificatipn-^ 
of various, pictures., exemplifying camera* 
shot types may be evaluated. " . y „ 

G. The sequence of diagrams of ^'everse order 
of i^shots may be evaluated. ' 



II. 



III. 



H. , I'h.e video tape incpi^rating no jum'R cut,^ 

reestablishing sl^ot, cut-in/cut-away, and' 
objective/subjective camera may be evalu- 
ated, ^ 

I. The point of view video tape may be 
evaluated. 

J. The 6-10 shot sequence relating to continu- 
ity may be evaluated. ' 

K. The comic strip utilizing the three cai^es^a 
angles may be eyaluated. ^ . 

L. The videb tape sequence using camera / 
movements may ^e evaluated. 

wf. The series of five pictures from the fram- 
ing exercise may be collected and evalu- 
ated. ^ , 

N. The series of five framing possibilities for 
color^ contrast, and balance may be col- 
Jected and evaluated. 

O. The 12 frame comic strip which tells a 
coniplete story may-be evaluated.' 

P. The point of view film done in groups may 

Be evaluated. - . 

, r 

Q. The 15-second montage sequence . may be 
evaluated. 

R. The rearrangement of the- 16mm- ifilm majr 
be evaluated. 

S. The reediting o^ the student's first film may 
be evaluated. . T 

T. The student^s description of ^-how . his/her 
'\ group sbng filjR would be shot may be 
ievaluated. ■ 

" . ■ ■ . 

U. The studejit's responses to the questions 
dealing with the Naremore reading may be 
evaluated. « ^ 

V. The student's analysis of the structure and 
form of the 'film "TJie River," may » be 
evaluated. ^ ' ' 

W. The three p^ge analysis •©£ one aspect of 
structure or form of the film, "Psycho," 
may be evaluated. 

A unit test may be 'administered to assess the 
student's grasp of the concepts presentee^ in 
^his. unit. 
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The unit project which is designed 
size the various concepts elaborated within 
"The Film^Miaking Experience" unit should be 
taken as a large measure of the student's mas- 
tery .of JJ^e knowledge and skills which are 
covered in this unit. 



ERIC 
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UNIT FOUR*^ 

THE FORMS OF FILM 



Introductory Statement 

The study bf the Western genre is essential to 
ah under$tandinghf the American movie indus-, 
\tri;. Perhaps, it is^ also essential to the under- 
standing of America. ^ " 

—Frank Manchel ^ ^ ^ 
"The Archetypal American" 

• - *• . '..I.. - 

While Manchel states the importance of a particu- 
lar genre to the understanding of America, it is 
dear that the western holds no monopoly. Cey- 
tainly "Little Caesar," James Bond, and th? antics 
of Laurel an^ Hardy provide insights as well. In- ' 
deed, the genre film says much about the American - 
movie industry. 

This iinit attempts to familiarize thp student 
with the style, recurrent subjects, themes, char- 
acters, and iconography of the genre film. It will 
also present an analysis of the short film, thq. docu- 
mental^; and animated films. As the student 
learns to classify films into these forms., the char- 
acteristics and types of films within are explored. 



same images* may sl^pe perceptiorfis of America " 
and the world for a young person. ' Now, the stii-^ 
dent must assess the quality of these film forms. 

In^jtructional Objectives 

1. Given a list of familiar films, the student will 
be able to classify each by f orm a^d genre. 

2. At the conclusion of this unit, the student will " 
be able to accurately differentiate between an 
"underground film" and a regularly distrib- 
uted filnj. . . 



3. 



4. 



5. 



le short film covers a wide variety of styles, 
techniques, and purposes. This classification is 
. completel:^ determined by. the length of tl^e filfti. 
The student must consider what characteristics 
are determined by time limitations. 
. * ^1 

Che student learns specific animation tech- 
niques through viewing and film making activities. 
Styles of the animated film are analyzed through 
Wale Disney cartoons, kinestasis films, and pixil- 
latdd films. . 

The student will recognize that the documen- 
hoiy fUm has ifollowed.a different^ evolution than 
the "Hollywood" film. Through viewing documen- 
taries of -different ipras, the student can classify and 
distinguish styles and types within this form. The ^ 
'students will apply these concepts by making 3 
documentary.^ 

Although the western is the ggiii^''''3eaKwith 
in depth in this, unit, the method^f approach\jriay 
be applied to .any genre. Students are encouraged, 
to expore the different genres -through such activ- , 
ities-as^ panel presentations, extra credit film re- y 
views/ and the unit projiect which allows them to., 
'make a film bf any fbf*m 6r genre. ,r v 

The student has grown up with the cbwbb'y, the " 
spy in the trench coat^ the monsters of the science 
fiction films, so he' is able to share many experi- 
ences and much knowledge with the class. These 



Given a short film, the "student will be able'to 
describe six, characteristics of the short film ^ 
which are exemplified in the viewing experi- 
ence. ' « 

Having observed a variety of films in the 
course, the student will be able to compare 
and contrast the short film with the feature 
film pf a specific genre. * 

Using cohtemporary TV ^ programming is a 
source, the student will be able to compare 
and cpijtraJst* the use of the short film in com- 
mercially^ news programming such that 
comm^nt^^cin qualityXtechniques, -and effects 
<are inpludedi ^ ^ * 

At the end^^f the unit, the student wi e able, 
to generate^' list of five elements of the edu- 
cational film which could be parodied in a 
short film. ^ * • 

After discussing the characteristics of t^e- 
shprt film^. the student will be able to desig- 
nate at least five areas, outside of #fhool and 
television where short films may be viewed. 

fe. Given a documentary unfamiliar to the view- 
er, the student will be able to analyze tech- 
niques of the doumentary such that comments 
relating to point of view, narration, personal 
interviews, camera use, and persuasiVe im- ■ 
pacts are included. * 

^ 9. Given ,a definition of point of view, *the stu- 
dent will be able to create a* video tape show- 
ing the same event from three points- of vi«w: 
a child's, a college studenr^K^^ an elderly 
person's. . ^ > 

IP; Given a one-half cartridge of film, the; student 
to create a documentaj^y which-, 
^depicts^ day or event in the liffi-'Of another 
, stu(|^nt such thtt^oint^of view fs clearly ex- 
'hiSted. ' " J ^ 



7. 
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11. Givin a descriptidh of a potentially volktile 
news situation^the steutent will be able to cre- 
. ate a brief sjjenfi^pio which adheres to documen- 
tary techniques. ^ ./ ^ , 

|i 12. Given specific e^amijles of current events * 
television programmiiig, the^;s<udent will be 
able to identify all instances of "loaded'\or 
editorialized cajwera ^ork. ' - 
► \X> 

13. . At the end! of the uijit, the student will 'be able 
. ' to define the term Vdocumentary^ in his/her 
own words. J ^ > 

14. Given examples of documentaries from differ- 
ent periods, the student will be able to con- 
trast the style of these periods by citing at 
least six characteristics. 

15. Given the use of video taping equipment, the 
' students will^ie able to create a behind-the- 

scerie dbcumemary for a ^igh. school activity. 

16. At the end of the ujjit, the student jwill be able 
to describe six characteristics of the animated 
filnj which are exemplified in the viewing ex- 
perience. 

17. Qiven an animated film, the student will be 
able to describe six characteristics of the ani- 
mated film which are ^exemplified in the view- 

ing experience. ^ \^ 

18. Given an entertainmen^(^cf^rJtoon, the ^student 
will, be able to identify tv^b] differences be- 
tween cartoons and other animated films such 
that *the comments include purpose and con- 
tent considerations. 

19. After a discussion of the animator's role, the 
student will be able to identify, five aspects of 
Control an animator has over the finished 
product. . . - 

20.. Using an^ resources at his disposal, the stu- 
dent will be able to. design and produce a 
■ storybqard for an animated film- so that^aU 
camera cues are^learly defined. r 

21. Given pixillated films for examples,, the stu- 
dent wiu be able tp defjne pixillation in his/ 

'"^ her own .words by refe^ng to Jstro examples 
. of pixillation in the films. 

22. Given kinestasis films for exairipres, the stu- 
' dent will be able tp define kinestasis by listing 

five specific images from a kinestasis film. 

23. Drawing on the student's own experiences, 
the stu(^^t will be able to list five formulas 
that are" commonly used in cartooiy. 

24. Provided with resource materials,- the student 
will be able to correlate frends in genre popu- 

' larity with sociological cohditioijs of an era. 



25. At the end of Hhis unit, the student jwill be 
able to dis&uss the various characteristics and 
elements of q specific genre of his^#(er choice. ■ 

26. At the end of this unit, the gtddent will be 
able to match, specific ict)ns with the appropri- 
ate genre. * ' • 

27. Given -two filipS from different, cultures, the 
stuti^nt will be able to identify four elements 
of the filrfis which ar^ culturally dependent* 

28. * Given examples of genre films, the student 

will be able^b identify ten differences in th^ 
portraj^al .of violence in the western and in 
the gangster film. / . 

29. Given an 'understanding of the conventionis in 
genre films, ^he student will be able to list^ at 
least ten specific examples of invention in 
geni^e films. . \ 

30. Given a western film, the student will be able 
to analyze four of the six major gem'e char- 
acteristics such that the- comments include 
reference to such items as culturally' depend- 
ent traits, common recurrent /subjects, common 
theme,, similar plot^and actSon, ♦Similar char- 
acterization, and iconography. 

31. Given a western feature ilm , the student will 
be able to identify ten icons used and at/least 
two elements of invention used in the^m. 

32. Given a documentary of the old West^the, stu- 
dent will be able to compare the myths por- 
trayed by western films with the reality of Ihe 
old West by citing ten differences. 

33. Given the viewing of a TV western, the stu-. 
dent will be able to discuss the' use of inven- * 
tion in the program by commenting on char- 
acter traits, icons, plot development, theme, 

, setting, and subject.. ' V 

34. Having obs^ryed at least one' film spoof bf thfe* 
western genre, the student will be .able to, Jist 
at least eight changes made from the classic 
elements of the genre. . 



Content Outline 

^ I. Methods of Classifying Fil 
^ A. Length ' 

1. Short film— films less 

2. Feature film— films mo: 
B. Purpos^ ' 

1. To inform — to convey, knowledge 

2. To educate— to socialize 

3. To persuade— to change pr reinforce at- 
titudes or behavior ; 

4. To entertain — to provide, enjoyment 

• . >5. To make social comment — to indict or 
support a situation ^ 




an one hour 
than one hour 
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statem^t- 



-deter- ' 



1 



■3. 



6.- To make persbhal 

mined >lfi^ individual film maker - 
C; Film maker' ^ t, ? v 

1. Professional — commercial or under- 
ground film maker; money-based " 

* 2. Amateur — underground, experimejltal, 

or home movie maker \ ' 

3. Student— school/college school made 
D, Techniqes . V > ' , . 

1". Silent/soiiTxd film—usually determined 
by date . \ . . ^ _ 

\ * 2. B & W/color film— with or without use ^ 
of 'co»r techViiques ♦* * 

3. Aniniated film — uses *sing(l^ framing, pix- 
illation, kinestasis ' ' ■ / ti 

4. Computer film — has coniputer generated 
' .' images 

;jE. Style ' y 

* ' 1. Genre— common framework of subject^ 
plot, characters, icons 
* 2, Documentary — makes statements about 
reality; no actors; point of view ^ 
3. Experimental — uses innovative ' teoh- 

• hiques • ' , 

• F. Exhibition 

1. Theaters — professional, commerciajj 

i showings 
Film festivals — often runs new 'films; 
art, student, or professional ' ^ 

3. Cooperatives— film' groups 

4. Schools— educational use; enjoyment 

5. Personal use — home use 

II. Analysis of the Short Filrn 

A. Characteristics 

1. Classified bKr length ' " 

2. Covers wide array of other classifica- 
tions — animated, documentary commerr ^ 
cials ( • /\^ 

3. Often used in classroom for educational ' 
. purpose / ' 

4. Frequently v^icle of amateur and stu- 
dent filnt maker * . 

s 5. Frequent ijcDotent persuasive forje 
' ^ 6. Style seekst^e concise and conioact 
' ,7. Often seems more contemporary to 
. shorter release time after filming " 

B. Types >l ' ^ 

1., Co!rnmercial — adve?fci|ements, industrial, 
public relations , . * . 

• 2. 'News and documentary. 

3. Anhnated 

4. Educational • / 

5. Art films — student-made, experimental, 
imderground ' ' . < " 

6. Genre sl^ts 

Analysis of the Documentary 
A. Characteristics * . . 

1*. Classifl9atioh determined by style and 
purpose 
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Dissent' over definitic3f\ 

a. Creative interpretation of reality 

b. Films which do not interpret 
change reality ' ' . 

/. c. Mai;i*s relatix!>nship to societjj! '(social^. 
■ ' : political, economic, or scientific) 
% - d.' Spreading . information, truth, 
lightenment' ' 
e. MSkes statements, about life in 
a ,way that'..an aiidience 'draws 
elusions ' " V' 
\ f . Records rather than creates 
3. Rarely ; tises "actors," pr *-stag<&d" scen- 
ery, or effects^ * ^ • .■ ' 
'•4. Film maker ^usually gives up some con- 
^^trol' Qver the .end product in ordey - to 
maint&in rifialit^ 
5. Experienced differ^t historical evolu- 
\^^ion than otlier'Mm!^^ 
.6. Ofteh at odds with nc.lion films. in theory 

and /technique " 
7. Strcpig point of view frequent • . . • 
B. Types * - -"^ 

1. Television "documentary 

a. Crisis report — ^responds to a news cri^ 
sis; timing essential, e.g., end d'l- Viet- 
nam War , ' 

b. Investigative report- takes" a position ' 
Von an issue— immediacy of release not 

; as essential, e.g., plight of the migrant 
workers ^ 
' c. Biographical report — that which , in- 
terprets a man or figure, may be "in 
the can" until needed, e.g., death of.^ 
De Gaulle . . , . . . • 

2. RothaW*Tradition$" of the docum^tairy • 

^ a. **]vfatfiralist" tradition — shojys primi- * 
tiye man pitted against his ' natural ^ 
environment, e.g., "Nanook of the 
North" 

b. "Realist" tradition (or Continental 
Impressionism) — focused on the hus- 
tle and Rustle of city life; a fascina-^ 
tion^'^or machinery, e.g., "Berlin, Sym- ■ 
phony of a Great City" ' * 

c. '"Newsreel" tradition*-;sbows cover- 
age of actual ^ents or shots that look 
like actual events; advocate specific.^ 
a11;itude toward- issues, e.g., Kino- 
Pra'vda series 

d. "Propagaliaist" tradition — shows 
strong point of vi^w and urges audi- 
ence to take .specific auction following. 
film,''^e.g., Nazi German films and. 

^ Russian films of the '20's 
Nep-realist movement (Italian) ' 

a. Attempted ,.to portray the .everyday 
problems^ ol real people 

b. Actdirs wepe nonprofessions and loca- 
tions real . . ^ 
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c. Stories based oli truth and directors 
tried to be as objective as .possible ; 

d. Attempted to''a\|)id the "final ending" 
typical of fictitDrfi films but not* of life 

• . ef'^Open City" (.^45), /The Bicycle 
Thief" (1948) 
• ' "4. Cinema verite' (film fi^th) 
' a. Film maker deals only with unstaged 

reality "found" by the camera 

b. Filnri makdr ii:ite'rferes with reality as 
little as possible in either shooting or 
editing ^ 

c. The event itSelf^' rather than any pre- 
conceived story or theme, dictates the, 
film.lfi;ucture ; . ; 

d. This approach has been made possible 
1 , by 'new equipment "w^hicl) makes film 

■ maker close .to invisiDliS * : ^' 
/> '^f ^J^^^'^^'. out;. actual .sounds and con^ 
'Versa ti(3iis recorded ' : ^ * ; 

, . .f. "The Chair," "Adventure of a New 
' ' Frontier"' : ^ " , ^ . 

IV. Analysis of the Animated Film 
A. Characteristics 
, 1. Classified by technique 

2. Creates motion frpm inanimate objects 

3. Creates new types* of motion fron:i.o.b-. 
jects and people \ W 

, 4. Often expresses g^neraUzation (little , 

detail) / 
5. May deal with social, political situations 
— not just "cartoon" mentality 
/6. Often pers.uasive piot just entertaining-, i 
. 7.- Animator has total freedom Vith prod- 
' z net ^ 

■ B. Yypes'^- ■ ' \ ' ■ ^ ■■ 

^ K Cartoontf-^shorts often preceding fea- 
wi- -„ Vture at theater: usedftfreguentlv on,tele-i , 
vision; , major studio animation closed; 
much happening, experimentally - with 
J. cartoons by) experimental ai^iimators 
2. Rxillated— |)eot)le or objects Appear to 
^' movejn;new ways ./by single framing; 
balls can boulice" without people; pebple 
' may move in cars without a frame 
.3. Feature^ength — more Recently a trend 
with ^^ellow SubrfH 
Cat"; /xperimentat^mJ 
^' and f q|m with invihu 

; niques . • - \ ' !k ' 

4. Kinestasis-T-uses picturls in rapid mon- 
tage, e.g., "The America^ Time Capsule" 

p ■ ■ . • • 

.V, Analysis of Genre 

A. Characteristics, ■ 

1. Classified by' style 

2. Traits culturally dependent 
** 3> Common recurrent subjects 

4. •Conlm,on theme? • 
.5. Siihilar stories,-' plot, action 



jne," . "Fritz ,the 
P^h color shapes 
e narrative tech- 
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and^ characters 



6. Similar characters 

7, Iconography similar 
Types * ' ' . . 

1. Western — ideally suited for film; s^ttin^^, 
— mtdiimum action, minimum dialogtie "■. 

2. Musical — sound emphasis suitable, .s{}e"c- 
iacular numbers v 

3. Horror — action -and visuals important; 
tension , 

4. Gangster — violence and characters em 
pl>asized 

5. Biblical — the spectacular, costumes, sets 

6. Science fiction — the **gimmick," tech^ 
niques focus / 

7. Spy/detective— action — 
focus . . ' .. 

8. Comedy— may be verbal, slapstick, so-, 
phis^icated style ■ 1 v " v,: ' ^ . 

lyivpntion in Genres ' i ' 

1. ^epend^jrlt' qxi audience fii?i$t\ knowing 
style J • • * • . i f 
Mixing room from othe^r .:genre — cajs in 
westerns ^ / • 

3. In^rting' new themes — the **rebirth" in 
Sci-Fi (2001) 

4. Developing own dis'tinct style of film 
making — techniques, John Ford's set- 

■ tings ^ . . 

5. New character types — the "Clint East- 
wood" cowboy ^ 

6. Changes with eras, of popularity 
a. Exhaustion of old conventions 
:.b. Fading of old stars and arrival of new 

V . q. New fi^lming styles— editing 

d. New technology • * 

e. Socifetal attitudes ' . ' 

' ■ - . ■ ■ '■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■. 

VT. Analysis of a Sp^ific Genre 

The Western - - - ' ' ■ ' . 

. A. Traits culturally dependent . , ' 
>' ' ' 1. ^Fascination w\th' the West ' . 

2. Interest in bur national origins 

3. sRepresentative of the American* psyche 
— challenge, struggle and competition to 
achieve goal; good over e'vil- 

Common recurrent subjects . ^ '\ 
1. Survival in the wild West. 
J2(^Indians vs. white men . ^ ■ 

/3. Cattlemen vs. the farmers .. 

4. Gunfighter. who tries to esc^p0 his past 

5. "Gang" vs.' the sheriff 
6t Bank robbery and the chase 

7. "Recivilizatipn" of a JcidnappecJ victim , 
Common themes ^ ' ' ^ 



B. 



C. 
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1. Wilderness vs. civilization 

2. L^w arfd order over crime 

3. Seeking a new life 

4. Love vs. honor and duty 

5. The, greed and selfishness 

6. Violence as a way of life 



D. Similar, plot and action 

1. Bank holdup/the train holdup 

2. Chase . - 

* 3. Beautiful young girl taken as hostage • 

4. Town banker as the villaWi who leads 
the gang ^ 

5. Shootout 

6. Ambush r. 

7. Rescue 

8. Reconciliation and love conquers all 

E. Similar character 

ll. Gunflghter - 
U Sheriff 

3. School marat. v 

, 4.'Punk }ad^> . : ^ ; )/ 

. 5. Wealfky landownej: > 

6. Da^ce jiall gipl . * - ' ■ v 

7. Desperadoes who ipljow aiiy comihahds 
of ."the bossy ' 

iP. Iportography (recurrent Bypibols)> > 

1. Gun* • W ^ 

2. Buckboard 

3. Stagecoach 

4. Gowboy hats " \ I 

5. Chaps • . ' ' ( ' 

6. Spurs 

7. Saloon 

8. ' Gambling and poker 

9. Range 

10. Fence * ' 

11. WaterhOle 

12. Horse ^ 
G. Invention in the western 

^ ,^J3ependeiit on audience knowing format, 

. e.g., ^'Blazing Saddles" M . 

' 2. Mixing new icons in: — cars (Stutz-Bear- 
cat) ; karate (Kuijg Fu) . 

3. Inserting new themes — ^social injustice • 
to minorities, e.g., "Kung Pu" 

4. Developing own distinct style — Johrf 
Ford fillriing ip Utah and painted desert; 
the Italian 5vestem, e.g., "Once Upon a 
Time in the West" 

5. Changes with eras ;0f^ popularity 

a. Exhaustion of old conventions— not 
^ many westerns made for release in 

J* comparison to the '50's .and *60*?;; audi- 
ence interested in new genres 
" b. Fading- of .old stars , and arrival of 
hew — John Wayne* replaced by CliAt 
Eastwood * 
••\C4 .New filnung 'styles — slow motion and ^ 
freeze frameN^^ 

d. Jfew ' t'eclmology — not Jeally evident 
in Western as yet > . / 

e. Societal .attitudes-^interest in anti- 

» * hero' rather than hero image; the' : 
"white hat" image unpopular, now • 



Learning Activities 

I. Activities Relating to Classifying Films 

A. Students will be given a list of familiar 
• films which they are to label and ;ilassify . 

A discussio% in which .the students sup- 
' port theij:. re'asons for classifications, will 
-follow. They are to consider that film 
forms often overlap.. ■ 

B. A moderator ^^f a local film society will . 

i speak on the 'methods of distribution- and ^^r 
(exhibition. The focus w|U deal, with the 
; ^ ' "^^atio^ale for showing specific fil^s, espe- 
cially thpse considered "unxier^oundsV , 
or ^^experimental," and how .the classifica- " 
:^ .-^tion^aflfects the availability of those films. : * 

■ \ ■ . : ' ' 

II. Activities Relating to the Short Film 

> ■ " ■ . ' ■ ' «■*""■.', 

y A. Th^ class will view a film entitled "A 

Short Subject" which is one minute in 

lengtih and depicts Mickey . Mouse going 

to Vietnam and getting shot. A class 

analysis of the characteristics of the short 

film will follow. 

B. The film, "Electronic Labyrinth," will be- 
shown as an exarnple of ^ the short filrt[i 

. whiqh falls into a genre and tells a com- 
plete story. The students, wiir discuss, in 
large groilp, the differences in elaboration . . 
that occurs in this short film vs. what de- 
velopments'* mighf- have o'cciirred .in a. 

.longer -film. ' They will alsp consider the 
effects the determination of length had 

on the aiidiehce. . 

• ■ ^ J 

C. Students are ,to keep -a log of television 
viewing for a week in which they (1) 
analyze commercials noting approximate 
length of esJth, purposes, and central ve- 
hicles; and (2) watch news coverage and 

' note how the short film is used in this 
format.!* ^hey should consider artistic- 
qualities of the 'technique, the impact of 
each on the audience, and clarity in con- 
tent. These Jogs of news and commercial 
shorts will be tabulated in a one page 
comparison. 

V- V *• 

D. Students will View the filni, "How to 
Eat," a parody, of the short educational 
filni. In small groups, students ^ill list 
some specific elements of real educational 

. . , films which are being spoofed. The short 
• film has long been noted for its educa- • 
tional use. Students will be asked to dis- 
cuss thfe evaluation,* use, tind effect S^- of 
these films. .. ' 
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E. Students %re to list at least five outlets 
they have to see the short film outside of 
school and television. Students will be 
aslced to reai^on what elements dictate 
their use elsewjiere. 

ni; Activities Relating to the Dpcurnentary 

k. The class will \^iew "Harvest of Shame/* 
Afterwards, a teacher-led discussion will 
take place; -Stich techniques as oCint of 
view> ftt'ar^^tion, personal interjijr^s, cam- 
era techniques, and per^uaa^^iri tht film 
will be discussed. 



B. 



Usin^ tfie^video. tdpe machine, students 
will work in groups of four to tape a 
scene three different ways:' from the 
standpoint ;.of a child, , a college student, 
and an elderly citizen. The students may 
'create any scene they wish or take porta- 
{jaks to other settings. The emphasis is to 
portray 4ififerent points of view. 



C. Thd'^s#63ents will pair upyto film a day or 
an event in each otherjijjives, using one^ 
half cartridge of film.! They could film, 
the-.day the way they see it themselves or 
from others' impressions. The illms will 
" be shown^ to the class and discussed. 



film. The will nirake an oral presentation ' 
before the class in a three to four minute 
report. • . 

L The student may choose'Tpr extra credit " 
to video tape a behind^4§5cene docu- 
' mentaryof some sch^yoTactivity, such as 
^ a dramatic performance, a sports event, af 
school board meeting, or. a student council 
meeting.* , ' • 

■ *• * 

J. The class will view ttie documentary , 
spoof, "The Griffith Report," and record 
the objects in' real-Jiocunjentgries under* 
attack. . 
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. D. A panel discussion will be held , in which 
students will discxuss the concept of "are 
' some things too hot' to- report" and wj^o 
determies what the public Will see in 
* '"touchy" matters. After the discussion, 
, students will draw up a brief scenario 
for a docurnentary on a local event work- 
ing in groups of three, to four. 

K Students are to make a^log of television 
viewing for one weefe in wlji^ch they note 
any "loaded" camera work which editori- 
y alized ,an event. They could also view 
various reports of J:he same event to note 
vtii|ferent viewpoints displayed^ Their ' - 
findings will be written up in a two-three. 
■ page pa]^fer. ^ y 

F. The students will work ij/ groups of four 
to five to* develop criteria to define "docu- 
mentary" using their experience in this 
unit. The . definitions, generated by the 
^ Small groups will be reported* to the 
whole cjass -and evaluated! . , ' , 

^, G. The students will view a classic documen- ' 
** tary such as "Nariook of the North.5^hey 
will compare ''that style of the docl|^en- 
tary with more contemporary N^yl^. ' 

H, For extra cretjjt, students m€iy choose to ^ 
V view and report. on. a documentary such/ 
as- a neo-realist film or a cinema verite' 



iV. Activities Relating to Animated Films. 

A. "Chromophobia" will be shown. After a 
discussion of the characterstics of the ani- 

s mated film, these guidelines wfli^ be ap- 

plied to this specific film. 

■ J . » " . 't ■' , ' ■ 

B. The Super 8 version of "Three for Break- 
fast" will be shown. Tfi^^^urpose an(ir 

_ concept of the cartoon wilN be tlalkeO^ 
about afterward. Techniques/ of filming 
will also be dfscussed. ^ 

.. - 

C. A local animator will be brought in to 

'show and discuss some of his films. Ideal- . 
ly, students will also be able to see pro- 
fessional animation equipment at a uni- 
versity lab or at tHe animator's workshop. 

D. Students will work in groups of four to 
^ ^ five to create a stpryboard fOt ain ani- 
mated film. They will be held account- 
able to^discuss their concept and -the Mm 
techniques they ^would .us6 to create their 
images. 

fe. The class will view "C^lay",and "Ersatz" 
and respond to the pixillated movement 
' , ' they , observed. 

.F. "Gad is Dog Spelled Backwards" w^l be . 
shown to e^cemplify kinestasis. Students 
will be asked to respond by listing any 
. five specific images they remembered 
. from the film. A discussion, of the effects 
of using "art" in such a manner will 
:^ollbw. * ' .* • 

' G. The film, "The Do-It-Yourself Cartoon 
Kit," will be shown.. Students 'are to 
watch the film for "formulas" that are 
'regularly used^in cartoons. % 

• H. The book. The Art of Walt Disney, will 
be brought in and shown to the class. 
^For extra credit, students may write a 
short ^epdrt dealing with a part of the^ 
took. * 
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, Activities Relating- to GQnre 

A. The students will y/ovk in groups to cor- 
relate an era in. illm history with the 
popularity of a g6n^e' They will have ac- 
cess to several re^pyrcos to do so. They 
will jthen .present -their (hidings to tlu^ 
clqfss as a whole and atten)pt to hypotho- 

, size, the reasorilpr the,.gferire'f P^Puhtfity. 
The "estabiishrnent of -trends should be 
ajiparpnt after all rbpoi^s arp completed. 

B. As a project, students . are to work in 
groups. and select a genre, other than the, 

X one the class will st\idy indepth, on 
which to give a panel presentation. This 
presentation is to be at. least seven min- 
^ utes in length and should giv6 an over- 
view, of the genre by using the character- 
istic traits given iff content outline. 

C. As individual projects *for extra credit, 
students may wish to report on a film 

' they've seen which is representative of 
another genre. This' should be a written 
*. I'epbrt of'two to'thr^e pag^s. 

^ \ . ' . . i 

D. Students wjJll work in teams to present a 
charade-type "icon" game. Props, objects, 
or pictures of costumes, and characteriza- 
tions may be shown. The' other team 
must then identify the gepre fron;i which 

'vthe ifcn was taken. Points for the teams 
will be totaled. 

E. Students will viewJ;wo films, "The Seven 
Samurai*' and the "Magnificent Seven," 
and compare how cultural differences 
affect the films. - ; 

F. 'As an overnight project, the student will 

• chart the differences between violence.in^ 
■ . a westetTi and gangster film. Such items 

* as how many people are injured or killed, 
how {he gunplay differs, and what at- 
titude is taken 'toward violence will "be 
included. j* ' 

G. Working in small gioups, students will 
list at least ten examples- of genre films 
which have used invention. These inven- 
tions will then be -reported to the whole 
class. ^ jx< 

Activities Relating^to the Western * 

A. The class will view the. film "Let's Shoot 
the Devil;" and analyze the film's discus- 
sion of the v/estern. 

B. The western, "Winchestef "73," will" be ' 
sho^n .andl discussed thoroughly in re- 

^gards to the western characteristics/^o- 
•nography and invention. " 



Students will bo enco»i'a[(ed to do further 
rosearcli into the westorn and the era of 
the West. A small U|Ji^'iry will bo set up 
in the. room wiith rosoHt'ces. Extra credit 
reports ^will bo^eneoUJ'f^/^ed, 

D. The .(ilocumentary, ''The Heai West/' 
(NIICTV. March 2G, ;lf)7l) will be shown. 
Stuclcnls will compur<' luytlus. witji reality 

• . J by' analy/.ing' liberties filnis have takeh 

• *; ' .; ! 'wil!^r history. " J' 

E. Students will choosy watch one spe- 
cific television westcr^^- They are to ana- 
lyy.e invention used, and write a sumn;iary 
discussion to be repoi't^'^H^to the cla^^.- : 

. F. A- Sff)6of bf .the Western can be seenr Ex- 
amples might be "Gat Saliou," "TheOvcir- 
the-Hlll Gang," of "Blazing Saddles;"- 
'Students-Will be asked to. indicate what 
classic elements are changed. They might 
. - aiso consider wh^t changes are made in 
• • camera, sound, and editing. 

VII. Unit Activity: The student will make* a film 
rejjregentative of a doC^^mentary, an ani- 
»- maite^d film, or a specific genre. They may 
work individually or ^ith a partner with 
approval of th^ teacher. The films will be 
. shown to the class 7and cvalxiatcd. - 

Instructional Assessment 

I. Various activities may be taken as a measure 
of student ability. ^For. ex^^^ple: • 

.A. The Student's ability .to classify familiar 
■ filfti titles may be evaluated. 

B. The student's aUllity to define terms used 
within the unit be ^vdluatGd. 

C. The. student's participation'in a discussion 
..which applied ciiaractenstics and qualities 
. of filrp! types to -a sp^ecific filni may be 

evaluated. . . 

D. A one p5ige paper 'discussing th'e use of the 
- . short film on television ^^ws and oommer- 

cia^ls may be graded. . ^ 

E. 4'he student's analysis of films may be 
evaluated. 

F. 
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A video tape which presents three poiats- - 
of view may . be scored and graded. ^ 

G. The film which is mad^ :by two students " 
recording a day or evei^t in the life of the 
partner may be'scofed and graded. 

H. A- scenario depicting a local news .event 
mqiy be scored and graded. 

o to three page p^per summarizing a 




I. A 



••^ ■•Wook's Ct'lfvisioti viu^wliu; lookiiu^' for luad- 
vd canvfi-a wwfl^l^ inay be scorcHlMul i^radcd. 

J. The studeiit's piu'Uclpation in a diseussioi) * 
comparin>^ dueiimriitarii's of dilT<T(MU <M*as 
may Ue evaluated.^ ^ , ; 

K. An extra eredit report on a lilm viewed 
may be eonsidered.- ; 

L. Ari- extra credit 'prujiict depietini; a "be- 
. li"irtfi*the-scene*' documentary fol- a sehooL 
aetivity may bC'^^radt 

M. A two pa^e paper \t;ummari/in/; knowl- 
edge gained from a gntfsx speaker who is 
an animator may be scored and graded. 



A storybozird' of a proppsed animated lilni 
may bcr^cored and graded., 

A one* page j^er evaluating' techniques in 
pixillated films njay be'scpred and graded. 

■' ' * 
An extra credit" project repoi^t on anima- 
tion may be evaluated. 



N. 
O. 
. P. 

Q. The student's participation in a discussion 



correlating eras and reas 
of genres may be evalual 



ns for popularity 
ed. 



R. 



A panel discussion of a specific genre rnay 
'be. graded. . . \. 

An extra credK-report .dealing with a film 
representative of- a spc^cific genre nriay be 
.evaluated. 



'r. 'rhe'.sliidciit\s participation* in h chaiach'- 
type "icon" gutue may lie evalual* 'd, 

U. A tluve pa4;e cpmpiirisoii of /"l'h(' Ma);ni(l- 
c<'nt Si/yen" aiid^he "Seven Saiiuirai" may 
" be hiciired and /tradl'd. 



V. A chart depii lin^ ten dilTevsuices in por-^ 
-irayal of vh)li'nce in western and gangster 
lilins may be s'cor(>d and 'graded, ^ 

« W. 'I'ho students participation in . a small 
group dis/iission which gener{ites .examples 
of invention in genres may be evaluated, 

X, A paper which identifies icons ajui invep- . 
tioh in a wijstern fdm may be scored and" 
graded. ^ % ^ 

Y. An extra credit report dealing with a sp(?jL 
• , cili;' book or subject may be evajuated, if 

Z. The student's participation in a discussion 
sun^marizing invention. in television shows 
may . be evaluated. 

AA, A written report analyzing a film which 
spoofs westerns may be scored^and graded. 

II. A uni^t project film may be scored and graded. 

III. A unit test or paper project may be given to 
assess the student's knowledge of thejsubject 

, material. 

IV. Student attendance and participation in this 
unn should be considered in determining the 
final grade. . * 
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FILM era ricisM 



Introdiutory SuUciiumu 

U(Ao clearly oltJrilic should not , , . knonr^my' 
body: His hand should bv iiiiaiiifit vveryinan 
and ex)ery vian^ii h<i^dM()niust ti^s: \ 

• '—Cu'or^a* ll(»rnard Shaw 

Film criticistn— a difricull and perplexing; endeav- 
or — offers to the student of film a mcire complete 
enjoyment of the art. More than a nicri*^ assess- 
ment of ^whether the film offers entertainment, 
film criticism attacks the more subtle and complex 
aspects of the medium. 

The critic is more than a roporter. who merely 
retells thq story; The critic analyzes and explores 
the film . in light . of both its technical •i\ncl social 
significance. ^ ' , . . 

This unit provides an Qppbrtunity for students 
to enga^^e in Vc-rrious critical activities related to 
profi^ssionaLTilms, to examine WQrks of some con- 
temporary professional critics, and to apply the 
newly found principles to' their own works. 

The progression of this course leads Jogically 
to film criticism. From the cxpjoration - pf the na- 
ture of film. throUL(h exploration pf equipment -rind 
techniques, to bxarriinihg various forms of films, 
the student has broadcned'his/her background and 
knowledge of film. The students is now ready to 
bccQme^ more critical .becausevof this expanded 
knowledge— critical of what is- viewed^ and critical 
of his/her own work.. 

/The final* unit dealing \vith the. future*^ of film 
completes the introductory course in film study by 
exarhinirvg'W.fiat our 'present ^^I't may become. The 
student' will -be more prepared to evaluate the film 
of ti^e future because of his/he^ ability 'to wisely 
evaluate the fiJm.^of today; * " , • ; " 



1. 



Instructioriat Objectives ^ 

Given a film viewfeg experience, \Ue student 
will be abl^ to critique that, filrn using criteria 
which have Ipeen developed by tKe student. ' ^ 

..Given resources relating to film .criticism', the 
•"'Student will W able to generate at- least two 
^justifications* for film criticism. . V . - 

The student will be^able to list and defind four, 
ways' a.cHtic. may look at a. film (describCj, ana-., 
'^yke, mterpFet and eyaJu9te]|. 

Gryen a film viewing experience; the student 
will be able to critioize th'at film Vuch that de- 
scription, analysis, interpretation, and evaluar 
* tioi;i a're includetj in the critique. / 



ft. (liven a pr()f(\ssiu<V^'' i'<f^'i(»w <^f a familiar film, 
the studnit will b*' *U)li' to' .summari;^• that rc»- 
vii-w siieh that pr^^Uai-y fociis of the rfs 
view is (leli!i(»ati»cl. ^ ' 

(1. CJiyerr profcvssioni'' and stiidc^nt vVritton re- 
, views (if a film, tJ**' HtU^i^.^U will be. able to 
evaluati' those* crit'MurS j^^jf.h that the evalua- 
.tion focuseji pa _n(lhe^.j,jic(» to tlur-fqur as- 
' |)ects of * film critiPt'^Jn.- , . ' " , " " 

7. Given res()Uryes n*^^\ting professlohaj film 
vrilics, Uu» slU(icn^ ^^rll- bypotivcsize 
.two ([ualjfication's th^.tllm critics. 

8. Ciiven resource iTi'i^^^rials^ '(he studont-AvHl be 
able to- discuss, th^' ^pc^ilic ciiV.lUf>^'*^T:f^^*^i? of a 

' film (rritic ()f -tjtUCj'J'ntVs choice. ' .v 

n a series of ^'^'itlQMe sheeti'- from other 
' lilm courses, -ttie stV4cjit vvjn be able {(^^devi^e 
a film erilique sh^^.'-^^-.W^^ifh includes the four 
cate;{ories of filn\ t-'^Uicii^tvi, 

^lOi Jsj;iyt*n a class •(loyi«'^'^-d critique sheet, the stu^. 
cicnt will bi!?.aClo t<? A\rit^uc his/her pwn nims 
. produced in thi^ cPv^psA? g^joh 'ifot,' each .i^em 
. on the criti(iue sh^f^ iS' '^'omplete:^ * * 

;li; Given irclass dov'^^d cri^iqiK? sh^^et, j-ho' stu-^. 

^. .dent wi-Il bt^ able V.> ^Viliquti i^*^ least fotir other" 
, . student films ^u^Y\ ^hat .c^-tch ^tenl on tlio'c/j-*- 
• ■ tique sh^\t is coiril^^^'tcd to/^^^^ch .J?evie<<^^:'^''"•• 

12.., Givenf other cnt/'l.^os pf oric. of the 'student V 
films, thc'student- ^vilj 'be c^'^ie to synthe^uAhe 
. comments- related' the f^i^n such that he/'she.., 
lists .five positivQ iJ^^Pects j^j^<j five He^atiye-.as^ 
pects of the film. / ... . * ' ' ' , 

13: Given a short filrn/^Ke st^^ient will be* able.to*. 
write a-. three pag(:^ ^<:)vit^\v . which includes' th^ * 
four, criteria cm{)]o>X^d by professionaTeritiC^ 
.'/ and two other jpHtP^ia of his/her o\v^ eh^Qiee*. > 

14: -[Fhe^^tadeni AvUr t)?' als^le ip ..^omi>arc his/hgr 
' ' vviuttch rc?^iew of JJ ^In? tQ a reviewNvritten by 
a professional criti^ ^uch {^at the focus of. the 
„comparis*c)n is on t)^^^ cornpjetenQ^^ o'f descrip- 
is, int^^Pteta'tjori, and evaluation.* 
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I. Reasons for Fil/ti C^^Ujcisn^ ^ 
A. Multirdimension^J vs. . gingle dimensional 

experience— iiii:i'^^ses Vhe awareness of the' 

interrelationship^ in t\\e p^^ts Pf 'the /filfh; 

examines, more ^.^^n <^he aspect^ technique, * 
. i value/.quality; ^^Kar^c^js the enjoyment of 

thefilnfi ^ 



, B. 'Greater awareness. of film techniques — al- 
• . lows for a refinement of the ability to rec- 
ognize, analyze, and evaluate the myriad 
.of film techniques previously studied ; 
' (3. Greattx awareness of style and form— al- - 
• ? ; lows 'for broadening the student^s frame of 
reference related to the utilization of spe- 
/' cific techniques and for developing* the abil- 
ity to delineate form within a film 
D. Greater selectivity in own viewing — a criti- ' 
\ . c$il selection of the films '\yhich the student 
. . ./ sees ^ 

II. How a Critic May Look at a Filnj 

A. Describe — to verbally explain the plot' se- 
quence, the characters,r the techniques,, the 
director's style, and the lise of icons 

1. See from various perspectives — disco.y- ^ 

■ ery of dimensions ' of the art of film .-^^ 
which were previously -unknown to him/ ' 
her, e.g., acting, editing, use of color, 
sound 

2. Watch for "detail— demands closer atten- 
tion to detail; encourages more of an ac- 
tive consumption of the art ^ i 

. / 3. Shift of mental stance—discovery of al 
new idea or theme which was not appar-^ 
ent to the student in a more cursory 
-examination 

B. Analyze — to break down the whole into its 
parts and to show how the parts work to- 
gether ' , ^ 
1.. Form — examine the parts "fitting" to- 
gether ^ 

a. Assumption of unity within^.the film — 
tjl ascertain' how each part functions 

' and why each part is there 

b. Repetition— audio- visual techniques, 
dramatic aspects, and thematic state- 
ments . • 

c. Compare beginnihg'with ending — dif- 
ferences and similarities of treatment 

2, Style — the use of specific techniques 
^ithin the film 

- a. Audio techniques — explore the pat- 
terns of sound use: naturalistic or' 
formalistic 
b. Visual techniques — explore the use of 
camera, pditing, special effects.. 

C. Interpretation— to explain the meaning of 
the film; what the film is about 

1. Subject — summarization of what the 
story is; the material which is presented 
in the film; not a detailed plot descrip- 
tion 

2. Theme — an explanation of the general 
or abstract idea captured in the film 

D. Evaluation — a judgment based in reason of 
the worth of the film presented in such a 
way as to produce an insight 
1. Basis for evaluation — should rest on 



' Strong description, analysis, and inter- 
^^'-K.^gtation . . 

2. Ch^eria-based evaluation • 
, a. Social value — whether the idea pre- 
sented cuts aqross cultures and/or 
' generations; whether a moral or some 
:. .->' universality of ideas is presented; 
' . stress on some idea which educates or 
■ ' socializes • ■ • 

b. Economy 'in content arid techniques — . 
all. that is in the film is needed; all 
that is needed is there 
:• 3. Personal taste-based criteria 

a. Pervasiveness — present in all other* 
criteria; can become overriding el e- 

[ ' ■ ment' in some critic's work; impossi- 

ble to escape personal perception even 
when attempting to focus 'on other 
• elements of the- critical process 

b. ' Reactions to films 

(1) May like films which are bad^by 
certain criteria 
' (2) May not like films which are good 

^ , by certain criteria 

4. Application of a variety of criteria — 
•yield a variety of evaluations for^a sin- 
gle film 0 ^ 

a. Economy of content and technique vs/ 
soqial value — may/may not present a 
valid idea while providing good/ poor 
use of the principle of economy • 

b. Coherence vs. social value— valid so- 
cial comment may/may #not b| made 
when parts do/do not form a unified 
whole •. - > • • 

III. Contemporary Critics 

A. Qualifications for critics — the credentials 
for a critic fairly standard across' many of 
the arts; several film critics also th^at^-e 
critics " 

1. A thorough knowledge of the*art form; 
familiarity with style arid structure 
(form) 

2. A belief in film as* art — differentiate re-, 
porters who write about film only as en- 

<» tertainment from critics who conduct in- 

depth study of film ; 

3. An understanding and appreciation of 
the other arts— rrelate certain 'film refer- 
ences to other arts such as music, paint- 
ing, literatiire,* and 'theatre ^ ^ 

B. Some Contemporary Critics 

1. Penelope Gilliatt (New Yorker) — inter- 
pretation of plot Mnes and symbolic ma- 
terial 

2. John Russell Taylor (London^ Times) — 
analysis of the film makers work across 
films 

^2 2- Dwight MacDonald (Esquire) — ^witty. 



IV. 



sharp in constructive suggestions for 
improvements f \ •':v^ 
i- 4. Renata Adler ('W^ii- "Ycfrfc Ti7n€s)— at- 
>tempt to relate film criticism to social 
mores of our times. 

5. Wilfred Sheed f Esquire)— dissection of 
a film into its parts, original use- of laii- 
guage for descriptive purposes* 

6. Stanley Kauflmanri fJVetu Repitblic/— 
■ ability to get to , the heart of the mean- 
ing of ^ven highly complex wofks, 

7.. Andrew Sarriss (Free lance)' -^highly 
original and outspoken* in approach to 

8. Pauline Kael fNetu Xorker) — a conver- 
sational- style of writing; anti-film-as- 
art _ 

9. Rex "Read f Chicago Tribune )-*-more in 
the vein of personal taste* judgments 

10. Judith Crist fTV^-Guide/^given to per- 
sonal' taste and social v3^ue-type com- 

./ments;. highly readgbl©^ ' > 

11. Other critics — as those publi^ed loqally 

in The Velvet Lighi Ura'p 
s 

Criticism of Student Film ' , 

A. Development of criteria / 

1. Use of criteria used by " professional 
critics 

2*. Use of criteria described;; in critique - 
. sheets' developed in other .^igh school 

film courses - ' 

3. Use of criteria developed through class 

discussion 

B. Application of criteria ^ 

1. Use of the critique developed by the 
class to facilitate student evaluation of 
own films- . I 

2. Use of critique sheet developed in class 
to facilitate the evaftfattein of other stu- 
dent films • \ 

' 3. Use' 'of the critique sheet developed in 
^ class to facilitate the evaluation of pro- 
fessionally produced films 



Learning Activities . ■ 

Activities Related to Why Criticize Film 

A. Students will view a film, "Ghicamauga," 
and write a two page critique in Which each 

J student in eludes- ideas which that student 
feels are valid Comments and criticisms 
about the film. This paper will be evalu- 
ated by the teacher and returned to the 
student at the end of this unit for rewrit- 
ing. The purpose is to allow the student, to 
> discover how that student's perception ei 
criticism has changed because of his/her 
work in this unit. 

B. Students will view the short animated film, 



"^he Critic," and* engage in . a. large group 
discussion about' the meaning; of^ thie film, 
whai; film critics do, and general concep- 
tions of film criticism. • . 

C. Students will,e'ngage in a ten minute dis- 
cussion in groups of three to five to con- 
struct a list of five or more reasons for film 
criticism.* These reaspns will be shared 
with the other class grougs irt^a large group 
discussion. , ^ * 

II. Activi^tieS; Related to How Critics May Look at 
a Filjn ; ' , ' ^ 

A. The student wijl take notes on a mini- 
lecture given by the teacher on ways in 
which film critics may look ai'|;' films. A class 
discussion will follow the mini-lecture in^ 
order that any questions raised during the 
lecture may be answered. T 

fi. Students will view a film in class which 
. 'will ,be used*as the basis for the application 
of the four critical approaches. . The film 
"Citizen Kane," is well suited to this exer- 
cise. . ' . • y ? 

C. Students will work in small groups to de- 
scribe, analyze,, interpret, and evaluate the 
film seen in class (*,'Citizen Kane"). Each 
group will pre^nt its description, analysis, 
interpretation, and evaluation to the class. 

\ The positi^ons expressed by the groups will 
be discussed by the class and 'an Overall 
class critique for the film will bo^levcloped. 

D. The teacher .will supply a number^of pro- 
;:^essional reviews from which students will, 
be asked to select one for analysis. In 
groups of three to five, students will pre- 
pare a summary of the selected review and 
present*^ tKie summary to the class .in the 
form of an oral report Each review will be 

. written by(a difTei^nt professional reviewQV 
arid relate to- the same film. - ^ ^ • 

Tiie class will engage in a diSt*ussion com- 
paring" and contrasting the reviewsv^f the 
prof Gssional' critics with the critique de- 
. veloped by the^lass. 

IIL Activities Related to Con tempera ryS^f^^cs ' 

A. - Students will participate in a discussic^ re- 

lating., to; the qualifications of responsible 
' critics. The purpose of this discussion is to 

provide the student with criteria for judg- 
ing the validity of what is read about film./ 

B. The teacher will supply a list of film critics 
" from which the students will choose one 

for a group report: These reports will he 
presented orally to the other members of 
the' class. The report will include . such , 
items as: ^' 



1. where the critic is^employed, 

2. what the critic's training has been, 
3- the critic's general qualifications, 

^4. a summary of the critic's style, 
5.. a summary of the critic's revieW^of one ' 

or two films familiar to -the class, 
6. a ten miiiute presentation in which each 
' member/of 'the group participates, 

V. Activities 'Related to Student Films 

^udents will work individually or in 
5ups to examine a series of critique 
y ^'sheets from other high school film courses 
in prepeiration for the development 6f a 
class critique sheet. • * . 

B. The class will develop • through discussion 
' ^ a .critique sheet incorporating .the four 

. main principles employed by .professional 
critics, some of tne, ideas found in 6ther 
sample critique sheets, .arid any ideas gen- 
' erated in, the class.- 

C, Students'Vill use the critique sheet devel- 
' foped ip class to review each of their own 

films (the film from Unit I, the group film 
from Unit III, and the film from Unit IV , 
which- exemplified a .film form).' These 
written critiques will be handed in to the 
* teaicher. ^ / 

,D. Students will review at least four other' 
* student made films for the purpose of writ- ^ 
ing critiques of each. ' ' . 

E. Students will exchange and compare writ- 
ten critiques of each other's films for the 
purpose of more cliearly under^anding 
others' perceptions of own films. Compari- 
sons of the students' reactions to various 
films will be examined in large group dis- 
cussion, \ 

. F. The students will see again the film. viewed 
at the beginning of the unityC"Chicairnau- 
ga") and write a critique based specifically 
on the concepts' discussed and elaborated 
within this unit. This paper will be handed 
• in to the teacher. -1 

G. In a large group discussion, ^ucjents- will 
, • compare their first critiques of this film 
with the* later reviews in order to draw 
^ conclusions about what hds been discov- 
ered thlrough the experiences in this unit. 

L Other Learning Activities Related to Film 

Criticism • ' ^ . 

- ■ ■ ? 

A. Students will viev^ a short film ("Is It Al- 
ways jlight to Be Right" or "Masque of the . 
Red Death") and write a T^viev; to be 
. turned in to the teacher.' 
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B. The class'^ will invite a film critic from a ^ 
television station, a newspaper, or film 
journal as a guest speaker to discuss his/ 
her. personal approach to film criticism. • 

C. Studeiits may choose— to attend theatre 
showings or see television movies and pre- 
pare written review^'.t^ ' 

D. Students may choose to compare their own 
reviews of the films viewed to reviews by 
professional critics in written papers. * 



Instructional Assessment 

I. A number of activities may be taken as meas- 
ures of student, behavior. For example: 

A. Review^ of the film viewed at tjie Jxegin- ^ 
^ riing of the^unit may be collected and 
checked. ^ 1 

' B. Participation iii class discussions taay. be 
evaluated: ' , 

C. Participation in group presentations • may 
be evaluated. 

D. Performance "on a written quiz relating to 
, criteria eYnployed by critics may be scored 

and graded. ■ 

, : E. Participation in group formulaticb of sihn- 
« r mary reviews' may be considered as evi- 
dence of having done outside reading. 

\" . "■}" ■ ' •• 

F. Participation group planning, of "critic" re- 
port may be considered as evidence of hav- 
ing done outside reading. 

■ . ■ //^ 

G. Written reviews 'of ^sftident's own filnis 

. may be' evaluated. • 

^ .' . ■ • . 

) H. WritSfri ' reviews of other student's films ^ 

may be evaluated. ^ 

. I. The rewrite of the "Chicamauga" review 
may be evaluated. ' 

J.. The written review of the short film viewed 
at the end of the unit may be collected and 
evaluat^. . ;, ^ 

: K. Writ;ten reviews of films outside of the^^ , 
class may be evaluated. 

L. A written comparison of the st*rflent's own 
review to that of a profession^ for a film 
viewed outside class may be^valuated. 

M. Daily class attendance may he considered 
.as an aspect. of evaluation for the unit. 

II. A liriit f est may be administered, scored, and 
graded to aissess the student's grasp of the con- 
• cepts of the unit. 
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UNIT SIX 



THE SHAPE OF FILMS TO COME 



introdiictory Statement ^ 

r Today when one speaks of cinema, one implies 
a metamorphosis in huTudn perception. Just as . 
the term "m^n" is coming to mean rnan/plant/ 
htachine, so the (iefinition of^ cinema must he 
expanded . to include videotrOTiics, computer 
science and atomic light. 

, .. — Gene Youngblood 
^ ' ' • Expanded Cirtema 

When Edison and his, assistant, William. Dicksea. 
first created their *'Kinetoscope/'^ they probably 
di^^not envision that this invention would "ex- 
pand" to the capacity described above. However, 
E4isoh and Dicksen do have something in common 
with, the 'heralds of cinema today. These inven- 
tors all concentrate on*' emphasizing the, new me- 
chanism, the technology itself. 

Irbnically,, there seems to be a comparison be- 
tween the' audience of the 1890's c^fc^he. audience 
of today. In the early days of cinem^, the viewers 
were simply imiazed to watch the "motioia" of :a 
train pulling into a station. Today, the experi-ence 
of viewing a computed generated film or seeing a 
holographic image, pleases just for the sake of the 
new phenomenon. But this new cinema -may be 
as. infantile in development as .that early film 
proved to be. ' - . » r 

, This unit introduces the stuflent to the fact that 
inventions iti the motion picture industry have 
.followed cycles. From the first "film" recording a 
mMr^H^ezing, the silent movies qame a long way 
to achi^e the artistic films of the '20's. But then 
sounjl^ame along, and once again, the industry 
was in an upheaval. Artistic approach was sacri- 
ficed merely to have thousands of talking, singing, 
and tapping rhovies' Only later, after audiences 
. demanded something more than .sound for the sake 
of ioun^d* did the quality of movielK" improve. 

• . It is ho accident that new techniques'^ftrfe intro- 
*duced when the industry is in tiroibled tir|ps. The^ 
technology may be available for I^^l0ng time bsfore 
'coming widely used. A good example is the wide 
screen. This .capability has existed ^since the '30's 
but was only. introduced in theaters When the in- 
dustry needOT to offer an audience something tele- 
vision couldn't. This unit drav^s a parallel to show 
students that economic conditions in the industry 
o^en govern the use of new techniques. ; 

. The technology that relates directly to the stu- 
dent is discussed. The concept of ^'instant movi,es** 
is dealt with so that the students are made aware 



that their creativity and product may be *'pre- 
determined" by the hardware. The limitations 
they experience in film making ^may be due to 
the "pop-in, aim, and' press trigger*' cameras that 

. are available. In addition!, this unit looks at a wide 
array of relatively new innovations in technology. 
Through ^firsthand experiences, the students are 

, able to form tiieir own* criteria for evaluation. 
■ ^ • ^ I K ■' ■ ' 

Th^; students need to assess the present condi- 

■ tion of cinema. The future of cinema m#y follow 
'the pastx trends of evolving from gimmicky tech- 
*niques to the skillful £^nd imaginative use of these 
^ techniques.' The skill and imagination to ^Iter the 

. cinema may cothe from these students. 

Instructional Objectives ; 

1. Given a set of survey guidelines, the student 
will be able T;o complfete a purvey which iden- 
. . tifies the role film has played in the life of the 
student's family prior to the time the' student 
enrolled in the film c6urse. 

♦ • . • 

* 2: Drawing on the student's prior experience, the 
student will be able to .describe at least three 
.limitations encountered through the student 
film making^experiences. ' 

3. Given the specific limitations of today's cam- 
era equipment, the student will be able to de- 
sign an "ideal" camera which elimiinates three- 
vinadequacies. 

■> ■ >- * 

4. Given information and demonstrations from 

camera suppliers, the student will be able to 
describe in his/her own words at least three 
innovations in film making equipment. 

5. Giveft a filmic description of recent cinema in- 
novations- the student ^yill be able to recall 
any four 'specific trends film may be taking . 

. using examples from the film. 

, 6. Giv^ a film describing future communicatjbn 
potentials, the student will be able to discuss 
, five wiays- one specific innovation^ may fiffect 

his/her life in the future. • ' 

> ■. ■ • . . . ■ ' 

7. Given materials, the student will be able to . 
create a two-three minute multi-screen slide 

. projection with one specific them^. . 

8. Given a field tirip experience, the student will" 
be able to describe five specific displays seen 
that relate to film innovation. 

9: After a discussion of "environmental" film, 
the student will "be able to design and produce 
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an envirojnment ih^ which an £ippropriate film 

* may be viewed. 

10. Given .an' '"environmental" film experience, 
th^ student^tWill be able to compare and con- 
tr^ast the impact of the "environmental" ex- 

^ • perience with that of a classroom experience. 

11. Drawing" on prio? experience, the student will 
be^able^ generate a list of five uses of colh- 

^ putibr generated images. - 

12. Giym an experimental film, the student will 
be able to identify three aspects of that film 

/ wliich determine it as an "experimental" film. 

13. Using notes and other class ihaterials, the stu- 
dent will be able to definie \ftidergrouAc§ cine- 
ma in his/her own words. . ^ 

14. Given a list of films which are i^^bduced for 
_ ^ class, the student will be able to accurately 

label eaph ' film as "experimental" or "non- 
^experimental" usmg. criteria which have been 
developed in class discussion. ' 

15. After vieiWing an example of cinema verite', 
the student will be able to identify five possi- 
ble effects dependent on the "unseen" camera, v 
which might change with the prei^ence of a 
visible camera. 

. 16. Giyen a video taping experience, the student 
will be able to contrast film and video tap'e re- 
tCQrdingS'in at least six^ days, t 

, 17. Having researched current literature, the stu- 
dent will be able to lict three new usies of 
video tape noted and described in ' culcrent 
literature. * . 

18. Given a holography demonstration as an ex- 
ample, the student will hypothesize five spe- 
cific instances of how this technology might 
be us^ in the future. Considerations should 

^ <deal with communicative/ artistic, and public 
service possibilities. 

19. Provided with equipment, the student will be 
' . ^ able to create a five minute multi-media ex- 
perience based on one central theme. 

. 20. Given correlating dates betweon the inven- 
tion Mid popular use of a ''film technique, the 
. student will be able to discuss the ecchiomic 

• linplipations which infiuence this*time ihter- 

val. ■ ■ ' ' \ ' ' ' ^ ■ ■■• . ■ '\ ' , 

21. Given an understanding of film potentials, the 
student will be able to design a new method of 
• ■ using- the film medium. The method should be 
innovative, should be possible given specific 
technological advances, and should focus on 



artistic use of techniques rather than on the 
techniquje itself. 
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Content Outline 



. I. Film's Increasing Accessibility. ' . 

A. Affordable ,* 

, 1. Cameras cheaper (Super 8) 

.2. Film stock cheaper 

B. Easy to operate 

1. Cajrfridge pop-in — ^no exposure prob- 
, . lems; no threading / 

. 2. Zoom (power) — smooth, controlled Shots 
3. JElectric eye — automatically adjusts ^fpr 
light conditions 
■ G. Some reservations . ^ 

1. Lack^of effects^ we can influence— one 
speed zoom; lighting effects 

2. May stifle creativity— little variety af- 
forded \ 

3. Preprogranuned "instant" movies 

II. Film's Potentials and Expansions 

A. New use of techniques 

1. Multi-screen— more . than one screen 
image 

•2. Split-screen-^ne image split into sev- 
eral screens 
" 3. Big screen — oversized screen with ex- 
treme height or width 

4. Environmental film — ^viewer is sub- 
merged in special environment ^ 

5. Cinema verite'— c£imera records reality; 
little editing 

6. Underground cinema^ — film ex^bite4 
and distributed outside of theaters 

7. Experimental films — innovative films ' 

■ 8. Multi-m^dia — many images created 
through various, projections 

B. New Technology 

1. Computer films— computer generated 
images recorded on film 

2.. Video tape use — portapak development 
3. Cassette movies— pop-in cartridges 
, ^ 4. Holographic cinema — 3-D images cre- 
' ^ ated by laser beams 

^ ' '"■ ' > ' ^- : .. : t • ■ ". 

III. Trends of Technology 

A. Repeated trends— ^mphasi^ technique to 
art 

,1. Early films^ to the height of silent era 

2. Sojimd films' beginnings to the '40's 

3. Colbr films to present use , 

4. Screen innovations 

5. Present innovations ^ 

B. Introduction ot new techpqiues may re- 
- fie^t economic Conditions 

C. Techniques may be gimmick to draw back 
audience 
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W^l^tu^e Considerations ' , B. 

: A. Progress may lie in imaginatively using 
what alrtady exists ^. r 

B. J^ectiveness may. be based o/q how skill- 
fully new cineihatic tools are used " 

C. Emphasis may shift from technique to the * 
attistic use of the technique * 

Learning Activities 

L, Activities Related to Film's Accessibility ' ^ 

A. Students will indicate through a survey 
how Influential^the Super 8 revolution has. 

^ been on their families. This survey will for 
cus on the frequency and intent of . use. 
After the surveys are. complete, they will 
be briefly discussed and a composite sc^e 
% • will be made and displayed on the bulletin 
board. z 

B. The students are to list and discus^' any 
three limitations they felt they haye en- 
countered while making films fori| this 
coups^. The etjuipment is to be the pranary 
consideration. The students are. to consider 
what effects they were not able toj ^phieve 
because of the equipment they had at their^ 
disposal. / 

C. Working in groups of two to four, the stu- 
dents will design an "ideal" earners^ based 
on their experience. They ma^ merely de- : ^ 

^ scribe their ideal camera or they may. pre- 
^ent*^>sketch of it. The stt^ents will be ' 
encouraged to be as creativj^ as tiey wish t 
, in this project. They do riot have to be 
realistic in their approach. ' 

. TD. Through a visit to camera suppliers, stu- 
dents will learn about the latest film mak- 
ing equipment and caiheras ' which have 
come into the market. /They will then give 
a two minu'te oral presentation to the rest 
of the class regarding/the latest equipment. 
Brochures may be used to help explain the 
product.. 4 / . . - 

IL Activities Relating to Film's Potentials and 
" Expansions , V % 

A ThjB class will view the film; '*The Shape of / 
Films tq Come./ This film presents many 
of the innovations seen at Expo '67, suc^ 
as split-s^e^^ 'multi-screen, and big 
screens, 'fne/ifilm also looks at many film 
iriakers who/ are exploring new methods 
silch as cdmi^uter images and multi-media 
' ' effects. Th^ film Will present several ne\Y 
concepts to the students, so that a .discus- 
sion shou^^'^be easily generated after view- 
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The class Will see the film ''Communica- 
tions Explosion." This film covers the fu- 
twre projections of communication tech- 
nology. Film is dealt With as part of the 
overall scojte of communicatioris. It 
should enable student? to put the iimova- .. 
tions of film in perspective with other com- 
munications developments. A focal inter- 
est would -be that part of the film which 
discusses holography aiid the potentials of 
laser beam images. The student will select 
any one of the innovations and discuss the 
effects this technology may have on this • 
student's future life in a one-hsdf page 
pJiper, 

The class will divide into groups of six to 
seven io design a multi-mfedia experience 
thrbiigh the us#of slides. They might draw 
on mataialsf available in their home ^lide 
collection or from the -school's resources. 
They must decide on a theme, select the 
right images, and be able to support their 
decisions in discussion following their pre- . 
sentations. . ; ^ ' 

A field trip to tour the Museum of Science 
Industry in .Chicago will be arranged.^ 
Particular attention will be paid to the 
multi- ahd split-sci;een exhibitions. JTiey 
also have a multi-media circus exhibit 
which makes use of the extremely largei 
screen. After the tour, the students will 
discuss the techniques they saw. 

The class as a whole will design a specific^ 
environment in which to see a film. They 
will see the film -first in' the classroom|pet- 
ting £md a second time in their createa en- 
vironment. The students would be wholly 
responsible for creating /an environment 
which is appropriate for a film. The teach- 
er would provide resources only. 

The students will see an example of cinema 
verite' in the film, "The Chair," in which a 
young lawyer is observed as he struggles 
to saveij^his client from the electric chair. 
Afterward^ the students will discuss' how 
cinema verite' e^juipment altered the effect * 
of the action by suggesting at least five 
changes that might have occurred if the 
camera had been visible to the lawyer. 

The students are to read a handout dl a 
speech made by Jonas Mekas entitled 
V\Yhere « We Are— the Underground.^' A 
discussion will follow in which the stu- 
dents will . define "underground cinema" 
using the. concepts from the speech as a 
basis. 
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H, The students will view a film entitled 
"Omega** as an example of experimental 
cinema. A discussion dealing with the 
making of "Omega," its techniques, and its 

V ^ncepts will follow. 

I. The class will work together to create a 
multi-media experience. A central theme 

• must be selected. Groups will be formisd 
to work on specific jobs, such as finding 
slides fdr projection, finding pictures for 
opaque projection, and finding films. A 
sound track shoidd accompany the viewing 
experience. The students will present the 
experience to an audience, who will then 
fill out a questionnaire dealing with the 
multi-media experience. 

J. Through a discussion, the students will 
consider two films they have made for this 
class which might be considered "experi- 
mental" or "underground" films. They will 
list specific criteria as to why or why not 
^ the films might be so classified. 

K. The class will vjew the film, "Binary Bit 
Patterns." Afte#^the film, the class Will 
■ discuss their impressions of the film and 
generate at least four other uses for com- 
puter generated images drawn from their 
own experience. 

L. Copies of Guerilla Television and "Radical 
Software" will be passed' ou^ with other 
articles dealing with the video tape revolu- 
-tion. These resources should show students 
what is happening currently with video. 
/ . • The students will then^ list three items of 
interest they* found relating to the use of, 
• video tape. 

M. The|s^tu^nts will work in groups to pro- 
duceOashort video tape by poftapak (if. 
portap^s are not available, a regular video 
equipment may be used) . The concept lor 
the video tape may be one they have previ- 
ously used for a film, or they may create a 
^w idea. The focus, howeve'r will be on 
ie production experience, not the concept. 
The students will then write a "short sum- 
: mary of their experience comparing the 
video medium to the film medium. 

N. The student^ will see a holography demon- 
stration/exhibition. After seeing the jaem- 
, ontratipn, ^he students will discuss any five 
uses of this innovation, r ^ , . 
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IIL Activity Relating to Trends of Technology j 

The students will be assigned to groups' to re- 
search tdates of invention and the dates of c om^ 
mon use of film techniques. A discussion will 



follow which \ will consider the economic im- 
piications^of the time spans indicated between 
invention and the common use of film tech- 
niques, / • . 

rV. Activity Relating to the^Future of Film 

Each student* is to prepare a minipi'esentation 
for -the class in which a potential use foriiilmt 
in the future is envisioned. Students will 'be 
'encouraged to focus on^possibilities within the 
realm of equipment and techniques, which al- 
ready exist. They may, however, consider 
* 'any new technology if they wish to create it. 
Students should describe* this new concept and* 
discuss its implications. ; 



instructional Assessment 

, 1. !J^arious activities may- be taken as a measure 
of stydent ability. For example: 

A. . The completion of the survey may be con- 
. sidered. 

B. The student's participation in a discussion • 
and expl^an^tion of limitation in film rhak- 
Ing equipment may be evaluated. 

C. The student's oral presentation of the 
"ideal" camera may be scored and graded. 

D. The student's jeport on new equipment 
' may be counted as extra credit. 

E. The student's recollection of new trends, in 
film as displayed in a film will be evaluated. 

-F. The op/^^^li page paper written by the 
studpht on the effects of a new technology * 
mayVbe graded. . ^ 

G. The stud^t's involvement in a multi-media 
experiipnce will be graded. 

H. The student's participation on a field trip 
J may be considered as extra credit. 

I. The student's participation and involve- 
ment in a class project dealing with envi- 
ronmental film may be evaluated, 

J. The one-^age paper written to compare en- . 
vironmental effects of a film may be graded. / 

K. The student's discussion of '*com0utei* and / 
experimental films may be evaluated. / . 

/ ■ 

L. The student's ability to diefine terms, ysed 
•■■ within th^ unit may be evaluated. ^ ^ •• 

^ M. Tl:ie 'student's paper dealing with exp^ri- 
rhehtal film criteria' may be ^of'ed ind • 
graded.*' / 
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graded. 

N. The student's analysis of a cinema verite' 
film may be evaluated. 
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O. A two-page paper contrastmg the video 
with, the film experience may be scored 
and graded. 

P. The stiident's participation and involve- 
ment ^n.d^ multi-media experience' may »be 
grac^ ;:: . ^ 

Q.;The student's participation in a project 
which contrasts dates showing film tech- 
nique ii;ivention and use ^ay be evaluated. 



I. *nie^'stu( 



R. *lTie student's oral presentation showing 
neiw methods of using film may be scored 
. and graded. 

II. A unit test or paper project may be given to 
assess the'stufletLt's grasp of ihe "^ubjifect ma- 
^.vZ-terial/ ' . ■ . ^ 

il'L Student^ attendance and participation may be 
considered in determining the final grade. 
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